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“HELD ORDERS." To speed up telephone station installations 
for applicants who are on the “held order” list because of short- 
ages of central office equipment, Wisconsin Telephone News re- 
ports a plan of stringing drop wires in advance in some areas. 
Thus, if the applicant is on the list for service in the near future, 
the drop wires are strung from the nearest pole to the premise 
of the future subscriber. When central office equipment becomes 
available in the subscriber’s central office or exchange area, the 
installation work is quickly completed. This advance stringing 
also has the advantage of spreading the work-load more evenly. 

















MIRACLE WORKER! Patrolman George Obermoser, Cleveland, 


Ohio, believes that miracles can happen! 


Cleveland police received a letter from Reinhard Hollman in 
Czechoslovakia asking that they trace his brother Hubert, who 
came to Cleveland in 1927. 


After two days of dialing numbers, Patrolman Obermoser dialed 
the wrong number. He wearily apologized to the woman who had 
answered. In explanation he told her that he had traced Hubert 
in Cleveland as far as 1936, at which time he had left his job. 

The “wrong” number proved right as the woman told Obermoser 
she not only knew Hollman, but she had talked to his wife, Frieda, 
by telephone two weeks ago as she waited between trains in Chicago. 

However, Obermoser still does not know who gave him the 
answer. He was so surprised he never asked her name! 


“FORGIVE ME, PLEASE!" A recent issue of Central Telephone 
Co.’s Public Service tells of this quaint incident concerning an 
83-year-old grandmother. 

It seems that Gran’ma, as kind and as sweet 
an old lady as you could find anywhere, has 
one very bad habit—she has never been able 
to resist temptation in the form of the tele- 
phone’s ring, regardless of whether the call is 
for her or her neighbors. 

Whenever Gran’ma hears a ring, off comes 
the receiver and an impish glint appears in 
her blue eyes. “—An’ may the good Lord forgive me for eaves- 
droppin’, Gran’ma ends up with a prayer, after the party line chit 
chat comes to an end. 


NO LICENSE—NO WALKIE-TALKIE! Walkie-talkies are on 
display in some stores now—but they can’t be used without obtain- 
ing a license from the Federal Communications Commission. The 
FCC has warned that unauthorized use by the public of army 
surplus transmitter-receivers may add up to a $10,000 fine or 
two years’ imprisonment, or both. The FCC also indicated that no 
licenses will be issued for walkie-talkies for the general public 
until the citizens’ radio communications service is introduced in 
the 460-470 megacycle band. When that will be was not stated. 

Meanwhile, licensed amateurs can use certain types of walkie- 
talkies. Some of the surplus equipment being sold is said to be 
adaptable for ham operations. 

In the current issue of QST, the amateurs’ publication, Charles 
T. Haist Jr., an amateur, describes a handie-talkie he developed 
which weighs only 11% Ibs., including batteries. It’s only 7 x 3 
by 11% ins. and operates on 144 megacycles, an authorized amateur 


band. 
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Built-in Safety Features are numerous in COFFING HOIS7 
CO. “Safety-Pull” Hoists. Independent dual ratchet and 
pawl assembly prevent slippage. Automatic stops keep han 
dle from spinning if hand should slip. “Safety-valve” handle 
will bend before chain breaks or hooks straighten out. 
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It’s a Snap to make neat installations with Rhodes Telephone All Firsts—No Seconds! Hemingray Insulators are moulded under exacting step 
Wiring Nails, according to telephone men who use them step quality production control. Every batch of glass is checked and rechecked. A publ 
exclusively. M. M. RHODES & SONS maintain the uni- every lot of insulators is tested hourly with precision instruments. That's w imp? 
form high quality of these nails by putting them through Hemingrays are so uniform, so dependable—so low in actual service cost. Made the 
rigid driving, withdrawing, bending and immersion tests. OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY. Shown is Hemingray No. 43. 
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odernize with Philco. For the latest in modern tele- You Cat Rely on Reliable Test Clips because they're NO More High Resistance Joints and interming ‘4 

hone _battery design many engineers specify designed for long, hard service. Made by RELIABLE  open-and-closed circuits, when you use KEST acti 

HILCO Floté. Developed specifically for today’s ELECTRIC COMPANY, they are fabricated with SOLDER CO.’s Rosin-Core Solder! It seals jo faci 
ill float service, the famous Floté grid eliminates bronze; have hard, sharp insulation-puncturing points permanently, protects them against service t 

Dw cells, and measurably contributes to operat- and perfectly registering teeth. Smaller size without bles. Used by Kellogg and many other lead MA 
g efficiency, long battery life and lower costs. point, in flat nosed design also available. manufacturers of communication equipment. 
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‘UNITED ACTION’ KEYNOTE 
Of Executives.’ (Co 


By R. C. RENO 


permeated the United States In- 

dependent Telephone Association’s 
Executives’ Conference on Postwar 
Problems, held April 16 and 17 in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, it 
was one denoting a more unified and 
cooperative effort on the part of Inde- 
pendent leaders to perpetuate the tele- 
phone industry’s historical tradition of 
giving the American public the most 
and best communications service at the 
lowest possible cost. 


I" THERE was one general note that 


During the past four or five years 
the industry’s major work has been 
directed toward furnishing telephone 
service and facilities to the armed 
forces, the government and war-pro- 
ducing factories, but now its all-out 
effort is being pointed not only toward 
re-establishment of the prewar stand- 
ard of telephone service for the general 
public, but toward an expansion and 
improvement of that standard through 
the adoption and use of newly devel- 
oped methods and equipment. 


The telephone industry in its 70 
years’ history as a private enterprise, 
has given the nation the best telephone 
service in the world, including coun- 
tries having government-owned and op- 
erated telephone systems, and now that 
its wartime activities have ceased, the 
forces of the entire industry are being 
marshalled in an over-all effort to give 
the public a standard of service un- 
dreamed of heretofore. 


This year’s Executives’ Conference 
was one of the finest spring meetings 
ever held by the national Independent 
association. The address and committee 
reports on the activities of the asso- 
ciation and on the responsibilities and 
problems facing the telephone industry 
were concise and down-to-earth, and 
all meetings were conducted in a ca- 
pable and well-organized manner by 
USITA President W. C. Henry. 


President Henry, in his address 
opening the Executives’ Conference, 
sounded the note for cooperation be- 
tween all units of the Independent 
industry when he called for united 
action to solve the many problems 
facing it and meeting the postwar de- 
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Independent leaders call for all-out cooperative effort in 

solving the many postwar problems confronting the telephone 

industry at the annual spring conference of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 


mands for more and better telephone 
service. 

“While the statesmen of the nations 
are endeavoring to apply the soothing 
ointment of human understanding to 
the wounds of the world . .. we in 
the telephone industry must share a 
responsibility to lubricate the machin- 
ery of a mechanized age to meet the 
business and social needs of a vigorous 
public. The military conflict . . . has 


WILLIAM C. HENRY 


bequested to us ... a multiplicity of 
complex problems. We shall be strug- 
gling with these problems for some 
time to come before they are all 
solved,” Mr. Henry said. 

He declared that the industry must 
face its problems squarely and that 
they must be met and solved through 
the close cooperation of all organiza- 
tions within the business. 

The most pressing and immediate 
problem confronting the industry, Mr. 
Henry said, is to fill held orders for 
telephone service which accumulated 
during the war. 


“With each passing week since last 
August the understanding and patience 
of these applicants for telephone serv- 
ice have become lessened. To them the 
war was finished more than seven 
months ago. The shortages of station 
apparatus, central office equipment and 
outside plant facilities are problems of 
ours and not theirs. They want tele- 
phones now,” the USITA president 
said. 


The second and most urgent indus- 
try problem, discussed by Mr. Henry, 
is that of making available telephone 
service in every rural section within 
the limits of each exchange area. 

* . the installation of farm tele- 
phones is definitely on the increase and 
our job is to accelerate in every way 
possible the present rising curve of 
rural stations. Not since the early days 
of our industry has there been such a 
demand for rural telephone service as 
that which exists today and that de- 
mand probably will continue in the 
years immediately ahead. In propor- 
tion to their annual income, a telephone 
now costs farmers less than half as 
much as it did 10 years ago and they 
will pay the cost necessary to provide 
this service. It is a staggering prob- 
lem we face in expanding rural service, 
but it must be accomplished and it can 
be if every operating company clearly 
realizes its individual responsibility in 
its own area,” Mr. Henry stated. 


Another major problem listed by the 
USITA president is the Independent 
industry’s responsibility to provide an 
improved standard of toll and local 
service in its territories, both as to 
quality and quantity. He stated: 


“Attainment of a proper standard 
of service by large Independent com- 
panies is not the complete answer. To 
raise the level of service generally the 
service of Class C and D companies 
must be improved even more than the 
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average as the entire telephone indus- 
try is affected by the standard pro- 
vided by all telephone companies—both 
large and small.” 

To bring about a betterment of the 
over-all standard of Independent serv- 
ice, Mr. Henry said that the larger 
companies must spend the necessary 
time and effort to counsel with, advise 
and in every way possible assist their 
adjoining smaller operating companies. 

He also emphasized that, with the 
Independents finding themselves caught 
squarely between rising costs and fixed 
service rates, there must be a general 
increase in the level of local service 
rates if they are to secure adequate 
improve _tele- 
He said that too many 
of the small companies have operated 
on a basis of providing the quality of 
service which inadequate 
permitted, rather than providing the 
quality and amount of service sub- 
seribers desire and asking service rates 
to meet resulting costs. 


revenues necessary to 


phone service. 


revenues 


“In attacking our postwar problems, 
let us apply the same enthusiam, ini- 
tiative, cooperation and _ leadership, 
which in other critical times have pro- 
vided the turning point between un- 
certainty and clearly defined progress. 
Those qualities will assist us in solving 
our problems; those qualities will en- 
able us.to push ever onward toward 
greater goals than we have so far 
achieved,” President Henry concluded. 

USITA Executive Vice President 
Bailey presented a completed report on 
the work of the national association in 
his address, “Your Association in Ac- 
tion.” 

He traced its activities in connection 
with inquiries and hearings conducted 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on: (1) Allocation of radio 
frequencies, which ended with the tele- 
phone industry being allotted certain 
frequencies to use radio to supplement 
telephone service; (2) the request for 
filing existing tariffs between telephone 
companies and Western Union covering 
the furnishing of facilities by one car- 
rier to another carrier, which the 
USITA opposed, and which request 
was withdrawn by the FCC; (3) re- 
cording of telephone conversations, at 
which hearing the USITA opposed un- 
fettered use of recorders for this pur- 
pose, stating that it would jeopardize 
secrecy of telephone communication. 

Mr. Bailey discussed at length the 
effect the use of radio to supplement 
telephone service will have on the 
2(b) (2) section of the Communications 
Act, exempting intrastate telephone 
companies, making the following ob- 
servations: 


“Way back in 1933 and 1934 when 
the Communications Act was being 
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drafted, Congress in its wisdom, in- 
spired by leaders of the Independent 
telephone industry, wrote in a provi- 
sion exempting from FCC jurisdiction 
any Independent company which was 
engaged in interstate commerce merely 
because it had physical connections 
with another carrier. That provision 
is contained in Section 2(b) (2) of the 
Communications Act. Congress 
knew that the FCC was going to have 
so much important work to do that it 
could not be burdened with the infinite 
detail that would be involved in at- 
tempting to regulate the operations of 
more than 6,000 Independent telephone 
companies whose interstate business 
was incidental to the whole and very 
small in comparison with the total. 

“Moreover, Congress knew that it 
would manifestly be unjust to subject 
to distant control at Washington the 
great body of small Independent com- 
panies whose revenues were small and 
who could not afford to adhere to rules 
and regulations justified in the case 
of larger companies. 

“‘Several Independent companies have 
now raised the question whether the 
benefit of the 2(b) (2) exemption would 
be lost if they take advantage of radio 
frequencies to supplement the furnish- 
ing of wire telephone service. Emi- 
nent counsel, after an exhaustive re- 
view of* the applicable law have 
expressed the opinion that the exemp- 
tion from FCC jurisdiction would not 
be lost. It should be distinctly under- 
stood, however, that our association is 
in no position whatever to guarantee 
that the commission will adopt one 
view or another. 

“Even if the event should prove that 
lawyers differ, and that the FCC may 
be tempted to reach out for control 
over the Independent companies, it is 
certainly plain that there are many 
considerations which should lead 
the commission for practical reasons 
to go with exceeding slowness in at- 
tempting to assert jurisdiction. 

“One of these considerations is the 
magnitude of the administrative prob- 
lem that would confront the commis- 
sion if it attempted to assume juris- 
diction over all of the Independent 
companies which might ultimately take 
advantage of the ether to provide tele- 
phone service. ... 

“Another consideration that should 


lead the commission not to take juris- 
diction is that it would undoubtedly 
deter many Independent companies 
from taking advantage of the new 
radio technology. 

“Still another consideration is that 
the Bell System companies would have 
a virtual monopoly of the use of as- 
signed radio frequencies for providing 
telephone service. As all of the Bell 
companies are already subject to full 
regulation by the FCC, they have 
nothing whatever to lose from a juris- 
dictional standpoint from developing 
the use of radio to the very utmost. 

“And finally, still another potent 
reason why the FCC should not under- 
take to assume jurisdiction over the 
Independents is that to do so would 
cause a head-on collision with the 
jurisdiction of state authorities, so far 
as intrastate and local exchange serv- 
ice is concerned. These commissions 
are jealous of their rights. They have 
shown a disposition to fight for them, 
and in all probability would defend 
them staunchly against any disposition 
of the FCC toward usurpation... . 

“If perchance, however, the FCC 
should so interpret Section 2(b) (2) 
of the Communications Act as to bring 
our Independent companies under its 
jurisdiction, then it is certain that the 
Independent industry would be com- 
pelled to go to Congress for necessary 
clarifying and delimiting legislation.” 





FLOYD D. RIDINGS 


Mr. Bailey also reported on the sta- 
tus of legislation of interest to the 
telephone industry including the Mini- 
mum Wage Bill, Gwynne Statute of 
Limitations Bill and Rural Telephone 
Authority bills, the current progress 
of which has been covered in this pub- 
lication. 

USITA Secretary F. D. Ridings re- 
ported on the membership of the asso- 
ciation. He also discussed the effort 
being made to secure data concerning 
the Independent industry that would 
bring up to date the association’s rec- 
ords with regard to the number of 
Independent companies, number of 
switch-line companies, and number of 
Independent stations broken down into 
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types of service. He stated that state 
associations would be asked to obtain 
the information and urged all Inde- 
pendent companies to cooperate with 
the state organizations. 

Raymond Moley, nationally known 
law professor, journalist, author and 
speaker, delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the Executives’ Conference. 
He spoke on “The Frozen Frontiers of 
Business.” 

After tracing the trend of govern- 
ment intervention in business since the 
advent of the New Deal, Mr. Moley 
stated that, in his opinion, govern- 
ment’s throttling of business had 
reached and passed its summit and that 
as time goes on the people will demand 
a more liberal opportunity be given 
business to operate on a private en- 
terprise basis. 

Mr. Moley stated that to diminish or 
eliminate undue government interfer- 
ence in business, it is necessary that 
there be a higher degree of coopera- 
tion between business and labor and 
within these two groups in finding solu- 
tions to their problems and in creating 
mutual understanding and assistance. 
When this is brought about there will 
be little excuse for the government to 
inject itself into business, he said. 

The last three sessions of the con- 
ference in the afternoon of April 16 
and on April 17 were given over to 
reports of USITA committees. 

E. M. Blakeslee, Lafayette, Ind., 
chairman of the Toll Compensation & 
Settlements Committee, reported on the 
efforts of his committee to increase 
the toll compensation of Independent 
companies. His report in part follows: 


“It will be recalled that effective as 
of February 1, 1943, the Toll Compen- 
sation Committee was instrumental in 
securing some $5,631,000 of addi- 
tional toll compensation to the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies by reason 
of recognition by the Bell System of 
(1) A 2-to-1 mileage allowance for 
each mile of circuit of the Independent 
company engaged on a long distance 
message, (2) increased board-to-board 
cost occasioned since the revised con- 
tracts of June 1, 1942, and (3) com- 
pensation to the Independents on the 
station-to-station basis on both inter- 
state and intrastate toll traffic inter- 
changed with the Bell System. 

“Since that time, the committee has 
been working to prove its contention 
that if there is a disparity in cost of 
a mile of line-haul as between the Long 
Lines and the Independents, then there 
is indeed a disparity in costs of fur- 
nishing a mile of circuit as between the 
associated Bell company and the Inde- 
pendent telephone company on intra- 
State traffic. ... 

“The committee has made various 
studies and presented facts and figures 
to representatives of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., all of 
which tend to support our contention. 
The controlling factor appears to be 
the number of proratable messages and 
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the corresponding line capacity to 
handle that traffic from each of the 
exchanges delivering traffic to the Bell 
System over jointly owned lines. 

“The committee has had meetings 
with AT&T representatives ... and 
an understanding was reached as to 
the methods and principles to be em- 
ployed in weighting the Independent 
mileage so as to recognize the higher 
cost to the Independents of furnishing 
a mile of toll circuit and the lower 
utilization of these Independent tribu- 
tary or feeder toll circuits. 

“We have jointly devised a form fo. 
securing information as to the volume, 
extent and characteristics of the pro- 
ratable traffic as a basis for evaluating 
the level of the curve which appears 
to represent the extent of the weight- 
ing which should be applied to the line- 


haul revenues from Independent ex- 
changes. ... 

“Since the last adjustment in toll 
compensation schedules, a _ reduction 


in Long Lines toll rates was made ef- 
fective July 1, 1945, and a further re- 
duction became effective on February 
1 last. On neither of these reductions 
was any arrangement made for holding 
harmless the Independent companies. 
In the meantime, wages and other costs 
of handling the toll business have been 
mounting at an ever-increasing rate. 

“Our committee has discouraged the 
idea that we should be made whole 
with each and every reduction in rates, 
but rather have we contended that the 
whole situation should be reviewed 
periodically, and the level of toll com- 
pensation adjusted so as to give us 
our fair share of the revenues derived 
from the joint business. 

“The committee now has under con- 
sideration with representatives of 
AT&T the possibility of making an 
early further adjustment in toll com- 
pensation schedules to recognize the 
more recent increases in wages and 
other operating costs... .” 


“The Minimum Wage Situation and 
Other Employment Relations Prob- 
lems” was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion presided over by J. H. Agee, 
Lincoln, Neb., chairman, USITA Em- 
ployment Relations Committee and 
participated in by J. C. Crowley, Jr., 


St. Paul, Minn., chairman of the above 
committee’s Subcommittee on Wage- 
Hour Legislation, and L. F. Shepherd, 


Springfield, Ill., member of the Em- 
ployment Relations Committee and 
former member of the NWLB Na- 


tional Telephone Commission. 

Speaking of the employment 
tions situation in general, Mr. 
stated: 


rela- 
Agee 


“It is apparent to anyone that labor 
matters have almost gotten out of 
hand in this country. I do not believe 
that the great majority of union mem- 
bers could possibly agree upon the ex- 
tent to which strikes have been forced 
in the major industries during the past 
four months. 

“Simple arithmetic indicates that it 
is entirely impossible in the larger ex- 
tended strike situations, for any wage 
increase to repay the strikers for the 
wages they have lost and the amount 
of their own savings which must have 
been used during the period of unem- 
ployment. 





J. H. AGEE 


“Management has been maligned and 
misrepresented by labor leaders with- 
out any real foundation or cause. In 
talking with many employers and rep- 
resentatives of management of various 
industries I have yet to find anyone 
who is trying to destroy union labor. 
Every manager I know has been will- 
ing to pay wages in accordance with 
the ability of his company to do so, but 
in many cases demands have been far 
in excess of income available for 
wages. 

“Collective bargaining certainly is a 
proper procedure if the representatives 
of labor and management exhibit a 
willingness to cooperate, to face the 
facts, and to be fair and reasonable. 

“The telephone industry, during the 
war period, enjoyed an abnormal and 
unanticipated revenue. It has been 
willing to share this additional revenue 
with its employes. It should continue 
an attitude of fairness in this regard. 
The future, however, is uncertain. If 
financial prosperity continues, the tele- 
phone industry should have its share 
and there should be no difficulty in 
arriving at what is a fair division of 
that prosperity. But organized labor 
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should recognize that part of the in- 
come of an industry is needed for 
maintenance repairs, interest on the 
investment and at least a small portion 
for financing extensions and growth if 
the industry is to continue. 

“Both management and labor leaders 
might benefit from a sincere effort to 
practice the Golden Rule. If this policy 
results in increasing your operating 
costs beyond the point where you have 
sufficient earnings to take care of rea- 
sonable dividends, then, of course, you 
should not hesitate to tell your story 
to the public and ask regulatory bodies 
for an adjustment in rates which will 
cover increased costs.” 


Mr. Crowley gave a detailed and 
thorough report on his subcommittee’s 
work in preparing studies and state- 
ments to present before congressional 
committees to show that small tele- 
phone exchanges, with the limited 





J.C. CROWLEY, JR. 


sources of revenues in small communi- 
ties, cannot pay the 65-70-75-cent mini- 


mum wage rate provided for in the 
minimum wage bill pending in Con- 
gress. 


He also traced the progress of and 
amendments made in the bill from the 
time of its introduction until it was 
passed by the Senate recently. The 
progress of the bill has been reported 
from time to time in this publication. 

Mr. Shepherd reviewed the most re- 
cent regulations concerning wage con- 
trol contained in executive 
President Truman. 


orders of 


V. E. Chaney, Chicago, chairman of 
the Continuing Property Record Com- 
mittee, made the following report: 


“The officers of your association as 
well as representatives of your com- 
mittee have had numerous discussions 
with Chief Accountant Norfleet of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
as well as conversations with Mr. 
Kleinman, chairman of the Committee 
on Statistics and Accounts for the 
NARUC concerning continuing prop- 
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erty records for Independent com- 
panies. 
“Early this year it looked rather 


hopeful that a joint conference could 
be held with the regulatory committee 
with the view in mind that this matter 
would be finalized. Recent develop- 
ments indicate that such a conference 
cannot be had at an early date and it 
seems that it will be necessary to press 
for a further extension of time. Ac- 
cording to present orders of the FCC 
we have until June 30, this year, to 
complete our continuing property rec- 
ords, and it seems reasonably certain 
that we can obtain at least an addi- 
tional year... .” 


The report of the Accounting Com- 
mittee given by R. D. Heusel, 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman. His report 
in part follows: 


was 


“Matters which were referred to the 
Accounting Committee for its consid- 
eration during the period covered by 
this report are summarized as follows: 


“An amendment of Part 31, Uniform 
System of Accounts for Class A and B 
telephone companies, was proposed so 
as to provide that contributions shall 
be credited to the plant accounts to 
which they relate instead of to Ac- 
count 175, Contributions of Telephone 
Plant. The net effect of the amend- 
ment was to eliminate from the car- 
riers’ balance sheets amounts repre- 
senting costs of telephone plant ‘other 
than original cost.’ This amendment 
was made effective by Public Notice 
dated April 24, 1945, being Report No. 
110 issued by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. As provided under 
the rules and regulations so amended, 
Account 175, Contributions of Tele- 
phone Plant, is deleted. 


“Amounts of initial non-recurring 
charges for plant or equipment fur- 
nished in rendering service to a cus- 
tomer includible in Accounts, 231, 232, 
233, 234, and 235 except initial charges 
based on the cost of specially assem- 
bled private branch exchanges, order 
receiving tables, and order terrets, in- 
cludible in Account 234, shall be 
credited to operating revenue accounts 
appropriate for the class of service in- 





volved. Instructions are also included 
covering the disposition of the balance, 
if any, carried in Account 175, Contri- 
butions of Telephone Plant, as at the 
date of discontinuation of that account. 

“The Accounting Committee at sev- 
eral of its meetings discussed the 
treatment of expense covering cost of 
keeping and billing customers’ accounts 
which when performed in the course of 
local commercial operations is charge- 
able to Account 645, Local Commercial 
Operations. However, when customers’ 
accounts are kept and bills rendered 
by the accounting department, the ex- 
pense involved including pay and ex- 
penses of bookkeepers and clerks is 
distributable to Account 662, Account- 
ing Department. 

“It was suggested that all expenses 
of revenue accounting be charged to 
Account 662, Accounting Department, 
in order that comparative industry 
statistics would show revenue account- 
ing expense in the same account. Our 
recommendation was forwarded to the 
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FCC and we were advised that while 
there was a division of opinion as to 
the type of change which we suggested 
should be made in the accounting regu- 
lation, there appeared to be a virtually 
unanimous opinion that the specific 
amendments could not very well be 
adopted consistently without adopting 
numerous other amendments _ that 
would serve to convert the entire sys- 
tem of primary operating expense ac- 
counts from a departmental basis to a 
functional one. 

“Since a substantial majority of the 
Independents keep their customers’ ac- 
counts and render bills by their ac- 
counting departments, it was the opin- 
ion of the committee that the treatment 
of this class of expense should be con- 
tinued on the basis presently prescribed 
in the Uniform System of Accounts. 

“Your committee was also requested 
to express its views on the proposal to 
adopt a rule permitting the preserva- 
tion of records by microfilming. It was 
the opinion of the committee that the 
rule permitting the use of microfilming 
should be adopted, provided however, 
that such rule be permissive and not 
mandatory. Any relaxation of the 
rules and regulations giving Independ- 
ent companies wider discretion in the 
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eservation of records would 
advantageous. 

The FCC under date of January 9, 
1946 issued an amendment to become 
effective August 1, 1946 to change the 
basis of costing to reusable material in 
Account 122, Materials and Supplies. 
The revised rule is as follows: ‘Re- 
usable material comprising items that, 
when installed or in service, were units 
of property, or principal components 
of assemblies that were units of prop- 
erty, shall be included in this account 
t original cost (Note Sec. 31.01-3(x)), 


prove 


a 
estimated if not known. (Note also 
See. 31.2-25(d)). Reusable material 


comprising minor items that, when in- 
stalled. or in service, were neither units 
of property nor principal components 
of assemblies that were units of prop- 
erty, shall be included in this account 
at current prices new. The cost of re- 
pairing (such) reusable material shall 
be charged to the appropriate account 
in operating expenses.’ 


R. D. HEUSEL 

“This change in the basis of costing 
reusable material was approved by 
your committee at the time it was 
originally proposed with recommenda- 
tions forwarded to the FCC that such 
proposal be adopted.” 

L. F. Roberts, Chicago, chairman of 
the Advertising Committee, gave a 
report on the work of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute which, 
under the direction of the USITA Ad- 
vertising Committee, prepares adver- 
tising material for the use of the 
Independent toberts 
stated: 


progress 


companies. Mr. 


“After a year’s operation, the insti- 
tute, it was evident, was a going con- 
cern, but financially we were going in 
the wrong direction. For a time, indi- 
cations were that an increase in rates 
would be required. Last October our 
problem was communicated to the di- 
rectors of your association, who, lend- 
ing a sympathetic ear, harkened to our 
plea and marshalled new forces to our 
front. The resuits of this cooperative 
effort have been little short of remark- 
able, and today 881 exchanges are sub- 
Scribing to the service, with the result 
that we are now in the black instead 
of the red. 
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“If we can hold our own no increase 
in rates will be necessary, and your 
committee should be able to announce 
no later than the October convention 
that the Telephone Advertising Insti- 
tute is a permanent and firmly-estab- 
lished institution. ... 

“The institute keeps in constant touch 
with its subscribers, invites criticisms 
and suggestions, makes surveys, and 
works very closely with the industry 
to keep abreast of all current needs 
and problems of the ever-changing 
scene. In keeping with this policy, we 
are, among other things, submitting to 
your officers and directors for their 
approval, a new insignia to replace the 
old Independent shield, which can be 
used throughout the industry as a fit- 
ting symbol of what we are, who we 
serve, and what we stand for. 

“We have laid out a program of ad- 
vertising designed to inform the public 
of our most pressing problems, and 
designed to retain their hearty good 
will and continued understanding so 
they won’t put us down in their little 
black book. 

“We have prepared a series of ads 
designed to interest the public in the 
unprecedented task facing our indus- 
Cry. ... 

“We have designed a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to hold the in- 
terest of people who want new service, 
extensions, private lines, etc., which 
cannot be furnished at the moment. 

“We have designed ads which em- 
phasize the much greater values of 
telephone service that will accrue when 
the telephone company’s expansion pro- 
gram is to the point where they get 
down to ‘my name on the waiting list.’ 

“‘We have prepared ads reflecting the 
trend of a new world that is so speeded 
up that telephone service is not only 
more valuable, but is absolutely essen- 
tial and wholly indispensable. 

“We shall try, through a series of 
ads, to show that, contrary to general 
impression, a utility is not guaranteed 
anything. In the telephone business, 
we are renters of property; we staff 
the property for 24-hour per- 
sonal and personalized service, like a 
hotel. But, wnlike a hotel, there are no 
tips, and no chance of doing a land- 
office volume of business in one small 
part of our property, for we must al- 
ways have more local and toll positions, 





and more cable pairs, than we actually 
need for the moment... . 

“We shall tell the public, too, that 
years of inflation, higher wages, higher 
taxes, and higher everything, have not 
dealt kindly with your local telephone 
company, which, like the boarding 
house trying to do business at depres- 
sion prices, is not doing so well despite 
a huge volume of demand. 

“We have designed ads to show that 
the local telephone company is under 
obligation to furnish adequate and un- 
interrupted service, and that it, unlike 
others, can never hold a ‘closing out’ 
sale. 

“We shall inform your subscribers 
that a minimum amount of income is 
required to do the job right and to 
remain in business.” 


The Tax Committee’s 
given by Chairman H. V. Bozell, New 
York City. He told of the committee’s 


report was 
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work in supporting the successful oppo- 
sition of business to the government’s 
policy of taxing preferred dividends 
which in effect was double taxation. He 
reported that the committee’s future 
activities will be devoted to the present 
effort to inequities in the 
present tax system. He said that prog- 
ress was being made to formulate a 
plan providing for a more equitable 
distribution of the tax load through re- 
visions in the Internal 


eliminate 


Revenue Code. 

Mr. Bozell observed that the course 
of the federal government’s financial 
policy should be to reduce expenses, 
thereby taxes and that all 
work to 


reducing 
business men _ should bring 
this change about. 

One of the most healthy signs in the 
tax picture is the growing belief that 
public-owned cooperatives, which have 
thus far avoided taxation, should be 
taxed on the same basis as any other 
business. 

Mr. Bozell reported that his 
committee was working toward the 
elimination of the excise taxes on tele- 
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phone service, on the basis that it is 
not a luxury item. He said the com- 
mittee feels that the telephone service 
should not be taxed simply because the 
industry has an efficient system of col- 
lecting them from the public. 

F. E. Norris, Santa Monica, Calif., 
chairman of the Dial Interexchange 
Committee, gave a report of his com- 
mittee in dealing with the proposed 
nationwide operator toll dialing plan 
and the effect it will have on Inde- 
pendent companies. After briefly de- 
scribing the toll dialing plan, which 
has been covered in detail by this pub- 
lication, Mr. Norris said in part: 


“It will be practicable for each In- 
dependent company to decide for indi- 
vidual locations whether or not the 
service features are sufficiently attrac- 
tive to make it desirable to provide the 
equipment essential for nationwide op- 
erator toll dialing. ... 

“The committee has endeavored to 
ascertain from the manufacturers by 
what per cent the cost of small dial 
switchboards would be increased by 
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virtue of incorporating therein toll 
dialing features. Some interest- 
ing information has been received. 
First, it will be interesting to know 
that the Independent manufacturers 
are keenly aware of the need of mak- 
ing provision for toll dialing in their 
equipment. It has been indicated that 
certain types of standard switchboards 
presently are arranged for use in con- 
nection with the new toll dialing plan. 
Also, it has been learned that the new 
toll dialing features can be incorpo- 
rated into other types of switchboards 
at nominal additional costs. With re- 
spect to large dial central offices, the 
equipment can be arranged at the time 
it is manufactured so that such addi- 
tional equipment as may be required 
for the new toll dialing plan can later 
be added at minor cost and without 
complications. 

“With these facts before us there 
seems to be little reason why a com- 
pany planning the purchase of a new 
toll or dial switchboard should not in- 
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vestigate the practicability of provid- 
ing for nationwide operator toll dialing 
features. Notwithstanding all that has 
been published on the subject, it is 
realized that it will be difficult for the 
average company to specify the exact 
features to be desired. A company 
may, therefore, wish to proceed as 
follows: 

“(1) Ask the connecting company 
for its ideas as to what toll dialing 
features may be incorporated in the 
new switchboard under consideration 
and include those features in the spe- 
cifications, or 

“(2) Ask the equipment manufac- 
turer to include the toll dialing fea- 
tures in the new switchboard. 

“In order that a company may deter- 
mine just what it is going to have to 
pay for those features it may also wish 
to ask for a quotation on a so-called 
standard switchboard and for a second 
quotation on a similar switchboard in- 
cluding the toll dialing features. ... 
In any event, it would be well to bear 
in mind that it is much easier and less 
costly to provide toll dialing features 
at the time a switchboard is manu- 
factured than to add them to a work- 
ing board at a later date. 


“The potentials of nationwide op- 
erator toll dialing obviously are in- 
creased as manual exchanges are con- 
verted to dial operation. ... 


“Heretofore small exchange conver- 
sions have been limited largely to those 
locations where there were no particu- 
lar complications. It is apparent that 
in the face of rising costs, if many of 
the smaller companies are to survive, 
a practical means must be found by 
which conversions can be accomplished 
in the more complicated situations. 
Perhaps the most complicated situation 
which is encountered is the case where 
a company owning a small exchange 
does not operate another nearby ex- 
change from which the necessary ‘aux- 
iliary’ services can be rendered. 
Such as information, intercepting, as- 
sistance, etc., which must be handled 
by operators after an exchange is con- 
verted to dial. 

“If a company is faced with the 
necessity or desire to convert and has 
no practicable means of handling its 
own auxiliary services, it obviously 


must have assistance from a nearb 
exchange of another company if the 
conversion is to be made. 

“Developing contractual arrang: 
ments and making cost studies to de- 
termine the basis of charges to be 
made for facilities used and work per- 
formed one company for another can 
lead to complications all out of prop: 
tion to the amounts involved... . It 
is believed that a guide contract 
cluding a _ simplified and acceptable 
means of determining costs and a pat- 
tern of the terms and conditions to 
cover the facilities used and work per- 
formed by one company for another 
will simplify the problem. 

“It is expected that its provisions 
will suggest the use of reasonable 
formula to cover adequately the costs 
in the ‘control’ office from which aux- 
iliary services will be rendered for a 
small dial exchange. It is hoped that 
the existence of a guide contract, 
which the committee expects to have 
completed in the near future, and the 
need of helping the small exchange 
operator will discourage the attach- 
ment of a ‘nuisance value’ to per- 
forming such work for another com- 
pany.... 


“< 
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“The committee has held two con- 
ferences relative to the nationwide op- 
erator toll dialing and control office 
projects, including conferences with 
representatives of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. It has found 
that the views of the American com- 
pany closely parallel those of the com- 
mittee with respect to the provisions to 
be included in a control office guide 
contract. Also, the committee is en- 
couraged to believe that the American 
company will propose to the associated 
Bell companies, a guide contract ac- 
ceptable to the Independents, for use 
in those instances where a Bell com- 
pany performs control office work for 
an Independent. Further, there is good 
reason to believe that the Bell System 
companies will lend willing assistance 
and cooperation to the Independent 
companies’ conversion programs.” 


In one of the most complete commit- 
tee statements, R. A. Lumpkin, Mat- 
toon, Ill., chairman of the USITA 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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By R. A. LUMPKIN 


Chairman 
USITA Rural Telephone Service Committee 


is a story of what is actually going 

on in the field of rural telephone 
development, a story that is proof to 
most telephone operating men that 
there is real progress being made in 
solving the rural telephone problems. 


Tis is not a “Progress Report.” It 


For those persons who have an in- 
satiable appetite for U. S. Census 
figures, graphs, charts and other sta- 
tistical data, we propose to include a 
few items in order to sustain our thesis 
from a purely mathematical standpoint. 
At the same time, we remind such per- 
sons of the statement attributed to a 
well-known naval construction engineer 
who pointed out that a modern battle- 
ship was 75 per cent completed when it 
first came off the drawing board. 

Even while much of the planning 
necessary for extending and improving 
telephone service in rural areas is still 
in the drawing board stage, the most 
aggressive program of rural expansion 
ever undertaken in the industry was 
well under way before the end of 1945. 
Despite a most serious shortage of 
manpower and material, particularly 
telephone instruments, service was in- 
stalled for about 150,000 additional 
rural families during the year. With 
the program gaining momentum dur- 
ing the current year, there is every 
reason to believe that 1946 farm in- 
stallations will exceed by a large per- 
centage those made in any previous 
12-month period. 


Thus, the rural telephone problem 
is being solved by the installation of 
more and more rural telephones. The 
pattern has been cut and the pace has 
already been set by the Bell System’s 
program to provide service for another 
million rural families in the next three 
to five years. That program alone will 
require an expenditure of $100,000,000. 


The Independent telephone industry 
grew up in the rural communities of 
America and for 50 years its fortunes 
have been tied in with those of the 
American farmer. Today, this segment 
of the industry, although operating 
only about 20 per cent of the nation’s 
telephones, serves almost 1,500,000 


rural establishments, nearly 60 per 
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SOLVING THE RURAL PROBLEM 


Mr. Lumpkin, in his committee report before the USITA 

Executives’ Conference, presents statistics and other informa- 

tion to show that industry is making rapid progress in 
expanding and improving service in rural areas. 
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cent of those with telephones. Consider- 
ing the length of time it has taken 
those of us in the Independent group 
to attain our present number of rural 
telephones, the Bell System’s program 
might sound a bit ambitious. Neverthe- 
less, of one thing we can be fairly cer- 
tain, having announced such a program 
and having embarked on it, the Bell 
System is not likely to fall far short 
of the goal it has set. 

While we Independents look to the 
rural areas for a major portion of our 
business, it may appear to some out- 
siders that leadership in the rural field 
is about to be taken away from us. But 
generally speaking, the Independents 
have not failed to realize that the im- 
proved economic condition of the farm 
industry has created a greater demand 
for rural service than ever before. 
They recognize that it’s just plain good 
business for the telephone industry to 
make every possible effort to provide 
rural area coverage necessary to meet 
this demand at the earliest possible 


moment and under plans already 
adopted and well under way, these de- 
mands will be met. Furthermore, they 
will be met with an improved type of 
service to be provided on the basis of 
a cost to farmers that most of them 
can afford. 

State associations have cooperated 
with the USITA Rural Telephone 
Service Committee in order to furnish 
figures on the basis of which an esti- 
mate can be made of the amount of 
money Independent companies will ex- 
pend in 1946 for rural plant expansion. 
They have also furnished us the basis 
of an estimate of the Independent rural 
station growth for the current year. 

Complete figures are available from 
26 states, partial figures from an addi- 
tional six. These states account for 
about 90 per cent of all Independent 
rural service. In the states reporting, 
something in excess of $9,900,000 is the 
amount estimated to be spent on 1946 
rural plant expansion. This expendi- 
ture will provide for the installation 
of 101,000 rural telephones. It is in- 
teresting to note that in most instances, 
the estimates of percentage growth are 
in an inverse ratio to present installa- 
tions in individual states. 

For example, there is an expected 
rural station growth of 4,193 stations 
in the state of Michigan, 3 per cent of 
those in service on January 1, 1946. 
On the other hand, the states of Ala- 
bama and Arkansas forecast a 100 per 
cent growth for the current year. 
Georgia follows with 40 per cent and 
the two Carolinas average 30 per cent. 


While these figures do not indicate 
that the Independent industry has yet 
embarked upon a program so aggres- 
sive as that of the Bell System, there 
are indications that the estimates given 
may have been on the low side in many 
instances. Operating companies hesi- 
tate to predict too much progress in 
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the face of continuing shortages both 
in manpower and material. Most pres- 
ent day rural extensions utilize steel 
wire and the recent strike in the steel 
industry did nothing to increase the 
supply of this material so vital to the 
rural expansion program. 

Numerous statements and figures 
have been used over the past several 
months to prove retrogression in rural 
telephone development. May I quote 
the following as a typical example: 
“In 1920 there were telephones on 
38.7 per cent of the farms in the 
United States. In 1930 the percentage 
was 34 per cent; in 1940, 25 per cent.” 

According to the author, those per- 
centages are based on U. S. 
Bureau Reports. The most. recent 
count made by the bureau has not been 
published in full, but it is certain that 
there has been a substantial decline in 
the number of farms since 1940. 


Census 


A Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate places the number of occupied 
farms at about 500,000 less in 1945 
than in 1940. The Bureau of Census 
counted 6,010,572 farms in 1945, ac- 
cording to its interesting but no less 
peculiar definition of a farm. While 
this is a loss of only 1.4 per cent in the 
number of such farms since 1940, the 
bureau took occasion to point out that 
such a loss occurred “despite the fact 
that numerous agricultural activities 
such as victory gardens, which because 
of lower prices would not have been 
considered farms in 1940, were counted 
in 1945.” 


Eliminating victory gardens no doubt, 
non-governmental sources’ estimate 
about 5,800,000 farms in 1945, a figure 
about halfway between the Bureau of 
Census and the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates. If this figure is 
reasonably accurate and remains rela- 
tively unchanged throughout 1946, 
while farm telephone installations con- 
tinue at a rate equivalent to that in 
the latter months of last year, it would 
appear that by mid-summer, the per- 
centage of farms with telephones will 
be equivalent to the all time peak fig- 
ure of 1920. 

But by far more important—even 
though 6,010,000 is the actual number 
of farms today—never before in the 
history of the industry have there been 
as few farms without telephones. Prog- 
ress is being made in solving the rural 
telephone problem. 





Before any such program as we have 
outlined could be undertaken, a great 
deal of on-the-ground planning had to 
be undertaken. Manpower requirements 
had to be estimated and provided; ma- 
terial of the right amount and kind 
had to be requisitioned and scheduled 
for the right places when needed. The 
major portion of this work has already 
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been done. To do it, men have ridden 
over and studied the need for telephone 
service along many thousands of miles 
of roads throughout the country. De- 
tailed maps showing the location of 
rural families along these roads have 
been carefully prepared and farm 
establishments have been graded in ac- 
cordance with their communication’s 
needs. 

To be sure that the service pro- 
posed to be provided would be satis- 
factory, rural customers as well as 
non-customers, were asked their views 
and preferences regarding rural tele- 
phone service. Thousands of rural 
customers in all parts of the country 
have been asked to tell in detail what 
they think about this service and these 
opinions are being used as guides in 
extending new lines and improving the 
quality of service. 

Construction practices have _ been 
carefully re-examined in order to dis- 
cover new and more economical means 
of extending rural plant.. New methods 
and materials to permit the joint use 
of long span rural power line poles for 
both telephone and power wires have 
been devised and used successfully in 
trials. Relatively inexpensive power 
driven machinery for digging pole holes 
has been developed and this type of 
equipment is rapidly being put to use 
by many companies in the Independ- 
ent group. 

Experiments with radio as a means 
of reducing the excessive costs of serv- 
ing very remote rural areas have been 
carried to the point where customer 
use of the system on a trial basis will 
soon begin in the ranch country around 
Cheyenne Wells, Colo. This develop- 
ment is primarily one of Bell engineers 
and to the same group can be attrib- 
uted the advances made in the design 
of equipment to permit the use of rural 
power wires for transmitting both elec- 
tric power and telephone conversations 
at the same time. 

The power line carrier system has 
been described by Harold Osborne, 
chief engineer, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., as a “spectacular but 
not an easy solution to the problem of 
giving rural telephone service.” 

Two trial installations of power line 
carrier are satisfactorily in service: 
One at Jonesboro, Ark., in cooperation 
with the local REA project and the 
other at Selma, Ala., in cooperation 
with the Alabama Power Co., a private 
utility. 

While most telephone men are famil- 
iar with the power line carrier in a 
general sort of way, no comprehensive 
technical report on the equipment was 
available prior to the circulation of 
the one prepared by the Facilities Task 
Group of the USITA Rural Telephone 


Service Committee. This report is based 
on various technical memoranda and 
supplementary information supplied by 
the Bell System, covering that system’s 
development activity on the subject 
from its inception in 1936 to about 
January 1, 1945. The report has been 
mimeographed and transmitted to the 
executives of the Class “A” and “B” 
companies of the association and to 
interested Independent manufacturers. 


Independent telephone equipment 
manufacturers have been offered a 
royalty free license under Bell System 
patents for the construction of power 
line carrier equipment, and at least 
one of these manufacturers has started 
preliminary work looking forward to 
eventual production. There are other 
manufacturers who believe that power 
line carrier is not yet out of the ex- 
perimental stage nor can it offer, if 
manufactured at its present stage of 
development, a promise of being defi- 
nitely advantageous over present meth- 
ods of providing the same type of 
service. While continuing their devel- 
opments along all lines in the hope of 
providing the best and most economical 
type of service to meet the problem, 
they are prepared to produce power 
line carrier equipment if such is ulti- 
mately determined to be the solution. 

Although a recent study shows that 
while the number of Independent com- 
pany-owned rural stations increased by 
about 27 per cent from 1940 to 1945, 
customer-owned stations served by the 
same companies increased in number 
by only about one-half of 1 per cent. 
The service station is nevertheless still 
an integral part of the rural problem 
and companies that have such stations 
connected to their switchboards are 
properly concerned with the mainte- 
nance and construction practices em- 
ployed by their customer owners. 

There recently has been made avail- 
able through the national association’s 
office, a Farm Telephone Manual. It 
was designed to assist service station 
customers in improving the condition 
of their lines. Besides outlining stand- 
ard construction practices, it covers 
trouble ordinarily experienced, explains 
how to make simple repairs and urges 
close cooperation between the operators 
of farm telephone systems and their 
local telephone company. 

State associations are taking a lead- 
ing part in helping to solve the finan- 
cial problems of the smaller company. 
In August 1945, the Pacific Coast 
Independent Telephone Committee on 
Rural Service, of the California, Ore- 
gon and Washington associations, pre- 
pared and circulated “Notes on Factors 
Effecting the Economics of Independ- 
ent Telephone Operations on the Pa- 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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OICE recording is rapidly increas- 
pe in importance which is evi- 
denced by the fact that its use is 
considered a “must” at many large 
gatherings of history making events. 
The Nuremberg trials and United Na- 
Organization meetings may be 
cited as average examples. 


tions 


The annual report of the New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. states that it re- 
quires an investment of $230 in plant 
and equipment for each telephone the 
company installs. This cost is broken 
down as follows: 


Central office, equipment, land, 

buildings and other plant........ $89 
Local wires, poles, cables.......... 81 
For instrument and wiring at the 


ee a eee ee ee ee 40 
For long distance wires, poles, 
MEE. aahiatiiaeseccaasaddoenns 20 


The 2,000,000th telephone was in- 
stalled in New York City last Decem- 
ber. This gives New York a margin of 
800,000 over Chicago, our country’s 
second largest city. 


The possibility of sterilizing the air 
of an entire building is said to be indi- 
cated by tests conducted with triethyl- 
ene glycol vapor released by a recently 
developed vaporizer. In one test, a de- 
crease of 63 per cent in the number 
of air-borne streptococci was observed 
after triethylene glycol vapor was re- 
leased in an army hospital ward. 

The vaporizing unit is electrically op- 
erated and is available in_ several 
models. It is believed that air steri- 
lizers may be used to advantage in tele- 
phone exchanges. 


Now we learn that aluminum roll 
type awnings are available. These dur- 
able awnings built of 100 per cent non- 
corrosive aluminum should make a 
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great hit in the telephone industry. 
They present a better appearance than 
the conventional type and the incon- 
venience and cost of replacement is 
eliminated. Also, they provide full pro- 
tection from the elements. Because they 
reflect the sun’s rays, five to 15 degrees 
cooler temperatures are assured. 


A new ratchet drill-driver has been 
designed for drilling in _ restricted 
spaces and should prove extremely 
effective for use of telephone installers. 
This tool gives positive feed at each 
turn of the drill bit. The compact head 
also permits centering of holes within 
1% in. of the nearest obstruction which 
is a special telephone advantage. Any 
standard wood bit may be used with 
this tool. 


A recently developed acoustical type 


headset designed for special applica- 


tions such as dictating machines and 
prove 


medical apparatus also should 





a 


useful 


for special 
tions where high fidelity reception is 
required. This chin type headphone 
weighs only 1.2 ozs. The standard driv- 
ing unit has an impedance of 128 ohms 
and a sensitivity of 18 dynes per sq. 
cm. for 10 microwatt input. Constructed 


telephone applica- 


RAY BLAIN 
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of cellulose plastic, the unit features 
durability and compactness. 


* * * 


A recently developed lineman’s 
bridge should prove useful in telephone 
work to measure the resistance of cir- 
cuits and the unbalance between two 
wires. A lever switch determines 
whether the test is to be on the loop 
or unbalance basis. The reading ob- 
tained will be either the total loop re- 
sistance or the difference between the 
two wires when unbalanced. 

The galvanometer has a sensitivity 
of approximately 22 microamperes per 
division for 30 divisions. A switch pro- 
vides two ranges of sensitivity on the 
galvanometer, and a variable battery 
resistance permits further adjustment. 

The instrument is mounted in a 
welded aluminum case measuring 9 ins. 
x 5 ins. x 4% ins. and weighs only five 
pounds complete. 


We have a letter from A. B. Preble, 
manager, telephone sales, Kansas City 
branch of Stromberg-Carlson, with ref- 
erence to the item which appeared on 
this page in the March 16 issue con- 
cerning plug switches. 

The use of this plug is described 
when used in a cord circuit designed 
for connecting two central energy lines 
and equipped with one battery-feed 
relay for each cord. The cords are two- 
conductor only and the plug seat switch 
was used to extinguish the supervisory 
lamps when the calling cord was taken 
down. 

If both cords were up on the central 
energy connection and either subscriber 
hung up, the falling of the battery-feed 
relay would light up the proper super- 
visory lamp, and, there being no third 
conductor to operate a sleeve relay, the 
plug switch had to keep the lamp ex- 
tinguished when the cords were not in 
use. The line circuit used with this 
type of cord circuit included a double 
cut-off jack. 

It is understood that a switchboard 
of this type has been in use by the 
Miami County Mutual Telephone Co., 
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Paola, Kan., since 1912 which proves 
that plug switches do work. 

Present day cord circuits use three 
conductor cords throughout and depend 
upon sleeve relays to extinguish super- 
visory lamps. 


"Way back in the telephone industry 
when there was a perpetual three-cor- 
nered quarrel among the plant, traffic 
and commercial departments of prac- 
tically every telephone company, the 


following story went the rounds down 
in Oklahoma and was always good for 
a fight: 


“Tt seems, so the story goes, the best 
of the three departments would be de- 
cided by the length of time it would 
take a dog selected by each of the de- 
partments to catch a rabbit. At the 
appointed time, the plant dog caught 
his rabbit in five minutes flat. The 
commercial dog used 10 minutes. But 
when the traffic rabbit was released, 
their dog refused to run and just sat 
down and howled. They have been 
sitting down and howling ever since.” 





Q. Is the old-time lightning arrestor 
which is mounted on the top of mag- 


neto telephones considered sufficient 


protection on long rural lines? 


A. Aerial telephone lines are subject 
to electrical hazards from two sources: 
Electric light and power lines, and 
lightning. Good station protectors are 
the only practical means of safeguard- 
ing the station apparatus against light- 
ning and possible accidental contact 
with power lines. 

When a telephone line is grounded 
by the operation of the protector dis- 
charge block, current will continue to 
flow through the conductor to ground 
as long as the exposure continues. This 
current may be large enough to dam- 
age the telephone or the protector it- 
self if permitted to flow for a con- 
siderable length of time. For the above 
reason, it is necessary to insert a fuse 
on the line side of the protector to 
interrupt the flow of this excessive 
current before it can cause serious 
harm. 

The protector mentioned, which is a 
part of the telephone, was designed 
back when power interference was not 
a serious problem and, consequently, 
did not utilize fuses. The carbon dis- 
charge blocks and the air gap were 
not in most cases accurately machined. 
Therefore, results from their use can- 
not be compared to a modern sub-sta- 
tion protector. 

It is our recommendation that these 
old lightning arrestors be replaced by 
modern sub-station protectors as it is 
believed that this change will pay divi- 
dends in reduced maintenance costs. 

* * * 
Q. Please explain what arrangement 


is used for signaling or ringing over 
a telephone carrier system. 


A. Ringing over a carrier system is 
accomplished by the use of a signal 
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the voice 
20-cycle 


frequency which is within 
range, but which carries a 
characteristic necessary to operate 
signal relays or drops. A frequency 
of 1,000 cycles interrupted at a 20- 
cycle rate is used for this purpose. 

Each voice channel carrier is modu- 
lated with this 1,000-20-cycle signal 
from a separate source. The processes 
of modulation, transmission and de- 
modulation are just the same as for 
a voice signal. After demodulation, the 
20-cycle characteristic of the 1,000-20- 
cycle frequency is picked up by a de- 
tector circuit and the 20-cycle current 
applied to the signaling circuit to op- 
erate the signal relay or switchboard 
drop. 


Q. How are span clamps used to at- 
tach drop wire to the center of a span 
when this method is necessary to clear 
trees? 


preparation which can be used to pro. 
tect paper or pulp insulated lead coy- 
ered cable so that it may be terminated 


on a main frame? 


A. Ordinarily, this is not considered 
standard practice as textile insulated 
cable should be used for all main frame 
termination. However, we are familiar 
with several wartime jobs where, due 
to the shortages of materials, 
insulated cable was formed-out and 
terminated directly on a main frame. 


paper 


When this practice is followed, the 
paper insulation is protected with 
either orange shellac, or No. 2 as- 


phaltum paint, or varnish. Something 
of this nature must be used in order 
to seal the end of the lead sheath so 
that moisture cannot creep back into 
the cable. 


Q. What is a transfer circuit and 


how is it used on a manual switch- 


board? 

A. This circuit usually consists of a 
key and necessary wiring to connect 
the listening keys of one position to 
the one adjacent. This arrangement is 
used where the traffic is light and one 
operator can handle a multiple switch- 
board of several positions at night. 

When this is done, an operator may 
have all cords of one position in use. 
In this case, operation of the transfer 
key gives her access to cords in the 
next position without moving the head- 
set plug from one position to the other. 


Q. What is a composite circuit and 


how is it used? 
A. The use of composite sets per- 


mits a grounded telegraph circuit to be 





SPECIAL SPAN CLAMP (AVAILABLE THROUGH 
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A. One approved method is_indi- 
cated in the above sketch. 


Q. Can you advise us of any suitable 


superimposed on each of the two con- 
ductors of a telephone circuit. This 
arrangement is now used primarily by 
railroads. 
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i Current Facts Make Life Hard 


: For The Operating Telephone Companies 


ae | And The Manufacturers 


ing 
der 


| SO 


into together with strikes in other basic industries, there have been serious shortages of 


Since the early weeks of this year, as a result of the long continued steel strike, 


many materials used in the production of telephone equipment. As a result of these 


y shortages our factory during February was compelled to go on a three-day work 


tch- week instead of the normal five-day week. 

oe The shortages resulting from these strikes are continuing to hamper production. 
| to In addition, the coal strike, in effect for four weeks, is now operating to further de- 
yo crease the already short supplies of materials. 

tch- 

» To add further to these difficulties, there is a threatened power shortage due 
a to lack of coal, and a threatened railroad strike, scheduled for May 18, both of 
pe which add to the danger of further production curtailment, and perhaps complete 


nad- stoppage of production. 
her. 
If the material situation permits we hope to set up schedules for certain de- 
a partments to operate Saturdays for the next few weeks. But Saturday work means 
overtime, at double wage rates, adding further to production costs. 


per- 
o be 


Our costs today are already up over 40°% above prewar costs, not 
counting any added cost for overtime. 


These are some of the cold, hard facts which operating telephone companies 
as well as the telephone manufacturers must now face. 
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This standard Automatic Electric dial has 

produced more than 30,000,000 impulses— 

equal to 130 years of service at the rate of 
, per day! 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE INVESTOR 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY's Washington Editor 


superficially at least, a rather face- 

tious question: Why in the world 
should utility management concern it- 
self with public relations effort espe- 
cially designed for those who have 
already committed their money to in- 
vestment in the company? Or, to put 
it more bluntly—who ever heard of 
feeding bait to a fish after it’s been 
caught? 

I am a little afraid that the reaction, 
by utility management, as to the need 
for maintaining good public relations 
with the security holder, too often, 
assumes just such a take-for-granted 
attitude. I am going to concede right 
off that there is a certain amount of 
justification for that attitude. It is true 
that management’s most pressing prob- 
lems of today do not usually include 
justifying policy to the security hold- 
ers. If a vote were taken among any 
representative group of utility security 
holders as to whether management is 
right or wrong on its attitude respect- 
ing such controversial matters as 
public ownership, organized labor, reg- 
ulation of taxes, such a vote would 
probably be overwhelmingly in favor 
of management. No, the security hold- 
ers, as such, are not going to give 
management too much trouble as com- 
pared with some other headaches. 
Their souls are saved, so to speak. So 
it might be argued that it is the duty 
of management to leave these good 
sheep to shift for themselves, while 
attempting to seek out and convert the 
more numerous lost, strayed or stolen 
sheep—meaning employes and the con- 
suming public. 


T= TOPIC assigned to me poses, 





But sometimes I wonder whether 
management does not overlook a very 
good avenue of approach to the atten- 
tion of the very same consumers and 
employes, when it passes up any ex- 
traordinary effort to woo the investor. 
I suggest that a more careful and 
more enlightening appeal to the invest- 
ment community might well have the 
double-barrelled result of also cutting 
some of the ground from under the 
enemies of private enterprise in the 
utilities industry. Let us start with 
that assumption, anyway. What can 
management do or say, to its own 
security holders, which will not only 
create a favorable impression upon 
them, but which will also be overheard, 
so to speak, and listened to by the 
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Speaking before the annual meeting of the Maryland Utilities 
Association April 12, Francis X. Welch, editor of Public 
Utilities Fortnightly and Washington editor of TELEPHONY, 
urged that utilities show more concern for investors’ good will 
and stated that proper regard for public utilities from the 
standpoint of the investor also constitutes a very good avenue 
of approach to the attention of the consumers and employes. 


general public and by employe groups? 
You'll notice, I used the word “‘over- 
heard,” because of the very human 
feeling which I’m afraid most of us 
have to pay more attention to things 
we hear by eavesdropping than to 
things addressed directly to our notice. 
Difficult though it may seem it is quite 
possible to talk over the shoulders of 
the investor so that the consuming 
public hears second hand, and listens 
attentively for that very reason. In 
this little talk, I am going to cover four 
points in a rough outline of investor 
relation possibilities. 

The first or primary consideration is 
deciding just what our 
problems are. 


managerial 
If that sounds some- 
what elementary, let me tell you that 
a number of able and efficient utility 
executives, if suddenly stopped dead in 
their tracks and asked to list, in one- 
two-three fashion, just what their 
problems are and in the sequence of 
importance, you would hear some 
pretty fancy hemming, hawing and 
stuttering. I have made that test. I 
have gone further and even suggested 
several typical problems to utility ex- 
ecutives of my acquaintance. I asked 
them to tell me which troubled them 
the most, and which the least. 

The answers were naturally differ- 
ent, and not at all spontaneous. The 
official of one company felt more con- 
cerned about taxes, another about in- 
flation, and still another about a serious 
local public ownership adventure. The 
point I make here, is that apparently 
none of these very capable gentlemen 
had previously stopped to ask himself: 
“What is my company’s most serious 
immediate problem? What next after 
that—and after that?” Now, how in 
the world can we expect to gain the 
support or sympathy of the public for 
our company’s position if we don’t ex- 
actly know what our position is? 

You will notice I have talked about 
enlisting the support of security hold- 


ers, asking for help, and ali that sort 
of thing, which I must concede right 
here is a very poor approach to public 
relations, from the standpoint of tech- 
nique as distinguished from objective. 
So please note, that under the first 
point I have been discussing objective. 
Now under my second point, I’m going 
to talk about technique. How ever much 
the investor’s sympathy and assistance 
may be the desired objective, the tech- 
nique should never overemphasize a 
company’s problems so as to make its 
position seem desperate or hopeless. I 
call this the cry-baby approach. I 
know I don’t have to tell you that no 
public relations effort should ever be 
given over too much to a recital of 
problems, to cries of self-commisera- 
tion on the part of management, and 
to other statements which might sound 
like the alibi of a losing prize fight 
manager: ‘“‘We wuz robbed.” 

A well balanced report to the stock- 
holders as I see it, must present the 
company’s good projects, its hopeful 
outlook. Then, in all fairness, atten- 
tion might be given to those difficulties 
and complications of operation which 
I have bluntly called problems. But 
unless you give the security holders 
an idea that there is some hope, some 
future, in keeping their money in- 
vested in your business, you’re not 
likely to get support, sympathy or 
anything else. Management must show 
that it has confidence in the future 
and well being of its enterprise. This 
is necessary to put the security holder 
in a mood to listen fairly to a frank 
discussion of management’s difficulties. 
I know that, during the past decade, 
there has been systematic persecution 
and discrimination against public util- 
ities, from high quarters where it has 
been difficult even to talk back, much 
less fight back. It is not surprising 
that the temptation has arisen to issue 
what I call cry-baby reports. That is 
simply a human reaction on the part 
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of management. We all like to justify 
ourselves. And when we feel that un- 
fair advantage has been taken of us 
this natural tendency to self-justifica- 
tion may take the form of 
righteous indignation. 


even 


Well, my point No. 2 is not to let 
this happen. Security holders are not 
interested in self-serving declarations. 
Security holders are not sitting as 
jurors on right or wrong treatment of 
management. Even if management 
justified itself 100 per cent, and still 
passed dividends, the security holder 
is not going to sit down and enjoy a 
good cry with management. 

I have seen, during recent years, a 
number of these cry-baby reports issued 
by utility companies. In my opinion, 
they haven’t done the industry very 
much good. Right now, while the cost 
of money is cheap, and if the econo- 
mies of refunding continue as they 
have for the past few years, it may 
not seem to make much difference. But 
in the years just ahead of us, when it 
will be necessary to call for new financ- 
ing, to put into operation ambitious 
postwar rehabilitation and expansion 
pregrams, I feel it’s possible that the 
industry may feel some cause for re- 
gret that its reputation as a going 
concern and a flourishing enterprise 
has been clouded in the mind of the 
investing public by over-pessimistic 
reports from some segments of the 
industry’s own management. 

The third point I would like to 
make has to do with the scope of man- 
agement’s appeal to the _ investor. 
Should we confine our efforts, such as 
they might be, to the present holders 
of common and preferred shares? My 
answer on that is an unqualified “No.” 
We may be restricted, by technical 
reasons, in making direct contact with 
those who are not presently on our 
stockholders’ books. But that should not 
prevent us from broadening the scope 
of our appeal—in my judgment—to 
include the entire investment commu- 
nity. By that I mean, not only the in- 
vestor who now has money in our bus- 
iness, but the men and women who 
may hereafter be disposed to invest in 
our business. I mean the small as well 
as the large institutional investor. I 
mean bond holders as well as share 
holders. I mean even the citizen of 
moderate means who has never been 
in the market before, and isn’t even 
in the market yet, but who may have 
accumulated sufficient surplus funds to 
be thinking about placing them in 
what he believes to be a sound enter- 
prise. 

Such a broad appeal can produce 
untold intangible benefits by way of 
good public relations, generally, if you 
can create throughout the entire invest- 
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ment community, an atmosphere of 
conviction that the public utility in- 
dustry is a sound and smart place to 
put one’s money. Even though many 
who share that belief do not have 
money to put there at present, it is 
still smart public relations. I commend 
also a re-examination of the 
bilities of local consumer ownership 
and employe ownership now that ex- 
perience has given us background to 
avoid some of the mistakes which oc- 
curred in earlier attempts along these 
lines. 


possi- 


Create such a sentiment in the in- 
vesting community at large, and I 
pledge you that it will inevitably seep 
out, run down, and flow over into other 
communities, into the consuming field, 
into the employe field. Here is where 
our eavesdropping technique can be 
employed. If you go direct to your 
consumer or your employe and say: 
“We, the management, have a sound, 
efficient and flourishing business,” the 
consumer and the employe is likely to 
react in the manner of the typical 
American citizen with his average 
share of healthy skepticism. He thinks 
you are trying to sell him something, 
because you have made the direct ap- 
proach. He’s from Missouri. He sus- 
pects propaganda. Even at best, he may 
say: “What is that to me?” 

But let the report come to him, sec- 
ond hand, through items in the finan- 
cial pages of his daily newspaper to 
the effect that his local public utility 
company has a reputation among hard- 
headed bankers for being blue chip 
stuff. Let him read that insurance 
companies, universities, archbishops 
and others have selected his home town 
utility as an honored repository for 
trust funds. It is bound to gain his 
respect. In fact, likely as not, he’ll 
take a certain amount of pride in your 
company as a fellow citizen. When he 
meets people from other towns, he 
might even be tempted to brag that he 
has in his community, one of the sound- 
est, best-run utility companies in the 
nation. 


Another reason for directing our in- 
dustry appeal to the investing commu- 
nity at large is the fact that public 
utility companies are going to find 
themselves increasingly in competition 
with the government—not only as to 
operating competition arising from 
public ownership—but also because of 
competition for the investor’s dollar. 
More and more, the savings of this 
country are being channeled into tax 
exempt government securities and away 
from taxpaying private enterprise. In 
1929, only 20 per cent of the total in- 
vestment of savings in this country 
was in government securities of all 
kinds. The remaining 80 per cent was 


in real estate, mortgages and private 
industry investment. And yet, shortly 
before the outbreak of World War II, 
the position had become exactly re- 
versed. Eighty per cent had drifted into 
government securities, and only 20 per 
cent remained in private industry se- 
curities. And this, mind you, was before 
the necessary and temporary additional 
emphasis on public investment in war 
bonds. 


I cannot here go into the mechanics 
of just how private utilities can meet 
this competition for the investor’s dol- 
lar through its publicity and other 
public relations effort. That is one of 
the constant subjects of my own pub- 
lishing work. But I do say that it must 
be done, if the industry is to get its 
fair share of investment that will be 
necessary to carry out the postwar 
building and expansion program. 


There are a number of organizations 
such as the National Tax Equality 
League, which are doing some splendid 
work in exposing the fallacy of tax 
exemption for government business 
enterprises and cooperative business 
enterprises. I think some attention 
might well be given to making avail- 
able for investigators frank analysis 
of legal and financial questions arising 
from some of these government securi- 
ties. Frankly speaking, some of them, 
especially in the revenue bond class, 
are not safe for careful investment of 
trust funds. But nobody seems to be 
saying much about it. If a private 
utility were to attempt financing on the 
same basis that some of these unregu- 
lated public agency securities are sold 
to the public, the SEC would jump on 
them like a duck on a june-bug. Why 
doesn’t somebody tell the investing 
public these things? They have a right 
te know. 


It’s not my place to suggest any 
definite set-up along these lines, but let 
me leave you this thought: If the in- 
vestor gets such information before he 
invests, he may change his mind and 
invest in private utilities or something 
else. But if he doesn’t get such infor- 
mation, and goes ahead with such in- 
vestment, he is going to try to justify 
his own judgment by becoming a cham- 
pion for public ownership. It’s as 
simple as that. 


My fourth and final point has to do 
with the form of appeal to the utility 
investor. An immediate question is 
whether it should be confined to the 
annual stockholders’ report. If so, what 
style of report? If not, in what other 
form of contact, how often, and again, 
in what style? At present, most utility 
companies still seem to get along with 
one annual report to the stockholders. 
Some of the holding companies and 
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larger independents are issuing inter- 
im reports, generally on a quarterly 
basis. These are often perfunctory 
statements of earnings, etc., offered to 
meet regulatory requirements. I think 
it is a question which each manage- 
ment has to decide for itself—whether 
a more frequent report is desirable. A 
year is a long time and things 
moving pretty swiftly these days. 


are 


As to the style of reports, my pref- 
erence is wholeheartedly in favor of 
the recent trend towards making the 
stockholder report simpler, and more 
readable. I think three very good ex- 
amples along this line are the annual 
reports of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., the North American and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Many of the smaller and inde- 
pendent companies are showing sur- 
prising initiative in the skillful and 
provocative use of graphs, charts, car- 
toons and such human touches as 
breaking down stockholders according 
to their sexes, occupation, geographical 
distribution, average shares per stock- 
holder, etc. There are some professional 
public relations concerns who make a 
specialty of preparing reports which 
are readable and entertaining as well 
as informative. I think such services 
might be very valuable, especially to 
smaller companies. 

But, one of the best things I have 
ever seen along this line was a manual 
on how to prepare the annual report, 
giving actual examples of proposed 
treatments, of text and _ illustration 
which I understand is made available 
on a confidential basis to the system 
companies of the Electric Bond & 
Share Group and other clients of the 
Ebasco Service Co. 

I hear occasional objections’ to 
streamlining the annual report. A few 
executives worry about whether it’s 
dignified. That is another question each 
management has to decide for itself. 
As a stockholder, I believe I would 
prefer readability to dignity any day. 
Not long ago, the security analyst of 
a large institutional investor told me 
he’d rather have the old style report 
full of data and statistics without the 
glamour, or, as he put it, “ginger- 
bread,” designed for the smaller in- 
vestor in more popular style. 

Off hand, I see no reason why a 
choice has to be made. I should think 
that reports could contain all the rele- 
vant data which the professional ana- 
lyst has to work with, in addition to 


making the company’s fortunes clear ‘o 
the little fellow. But if a choice must 
be made, I would certainly favor giving 
the little shareholder a break, because 
he’s less in a position to take care of 
himself than the large institutional in- 
vestors with their full-time analysts 
who do not have to have their home- 
work done for them. 
what 

relations 


can we do for 
beside the annual 
report? By its very nature, the annual 
report goes to common and preferred 
stockholders. In the case of bondhold- 
ers, particularly with ordinary unreg- 
istered bonds, modern management 
seems to forget about them, once the 
deal with the underwriter is closed. 
But I wonder whether there isn’t a 
great potential of public relations ap- 
peal in every bond which bears a public 
utility company’s name, and passes 
through the hands of the bond investor 
even on a negotiable, transitory basis. 


Finally, else 


investor 


It would be impractical, of course, to 
try to issue reports for bondholders. 
But one thing which can be done and 
which I don’t think many utility com- 
panies are doing now—is the establish- 
ment of some specialized public rela- 
tions treatment for ordinary inquiries 
concerning investment in the company. 
Both bondholders and stockholders oc- 
casionally have problems or questions 
they want to ask about their holdings. 
I recently made a little personal sur- 
vey of several representative public 
utility companies as to how such in- 
quiries were handled. Two companies 
didn’t have any particular procedure 
for handling such questions at all. The 
others directed such questions to the 
company’s treasurer. 

Now, I have nothing against com- 
pany treasurers as personal acquaint- 
ances. I know a number of them and 
they are all solid, respectable citizens, 
good husbands and fathers, pay their 
debts and taxes, stay reasonably sober, 
take a bath every day and all that sort 
of thing. But from a public relations 
standpoint, I have often wondered if 
company treasurers are really human 
beings. I think they perform valuable 
functions which call for a specialized 
personality like the professions of mili- 
tary officers, medical surgeons and the 
clergy. But when it comes to making 
friends and influencing people, which 
is to say the public relations approach 
—TI can’t think of anybody less cut out 
for the job than the typical treasurer. 
Why, then, do we thrust such a partial 
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responsibility on him, when he has so 
much else to do that he can do so much 
better? 

I have heard of investors and of se- 
curity salesmen who have been enraged 
and forever alienated from any respect 
for a certain company because of an 
unfortunate or arbitrary decision on a 
minor adjustment as to the sale, or 
payment, or delivery of securities. 
Fiscal officers whose devotion to regu- 
lations and red tape preclude any at- 
tempt even to explain why things have 
to be done this way rather than that 
way, are not going to do investor rela- 
tions any good. In these days of serious 
competition for the investor’s dollar, it 
doesn’t pay to annoy him or even keep 
him waiting too long. Just as sure as 
you do, he’ll take his money elsewhere. 
There are plenty of others looking for 
it. 

So I suggest that the responsibility 
for answering and handling inquiries 
and requests for adjustments on com- 
pany investments should be channeled, 
in the first instance at least, through 
a responsible public relations officer. 

I have last word on stockhold- 
ers’ meetings. Until recent years, these 
meetings have been perfunctory affairs 
at which stockholders were often made 
to feel that they were not particularly 
welcome. I know it would be imprac- 
tical to hold a stockholders’ meeting 
with any substantial degree of attend- 
ance for a gigantic company such as 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. That would wreck any city that 
tried to play host to such a meeting. 
But I do commend to your attention the 
recent experiments of the General Mills 
Corp. in holding periodic sectional 
meetings in different parts of the coun- 
try for such shareholders as 
attend. 


one 


care to 


A public utility executive of a newly 
reorganized company recently discussed 
with me a plan of his for having sim- 
ilar regional meetings, simply in order 
to have the new officers meet the new 
shareholders and show them that they 
were all ordinary, regular fellows try- 
ing to do a good job. There’s probably 
much to be gained by this personal con- 
tact. Public utility management which 
shows itself willing and eager to meet 
its own investors gives us a picture 
which is bound to inspire friendliness 
as well as confidence. In order to love 
thy neighbor, after all, it is necessary 
to have some idea of what the deuce 
he looks like. 


The newspapers commented in a joking manner about the telephone in 1905. A few typical 
comments taken from the papers of that time are given below. 
“Fighting over the telephone is getting to be quite a fad.”—Harlem (lowa) American. 


“Telephoning is the order of the day. They are measuring the ground to find where to set 
the poles.”—Coldwater (Mich.) Star. 
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MUTUAL TELEPHONE SERVES ISLANDS 
Despite Jidal Wave Disaster 


By EMMETT A. CAHILL 


Assistant Public Relations Supervisor 


Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, Hawaii 


HEN a stark and sudden ca- 
tastrophe strikes a community, 
the telephone system is usually 


first among the casualties. It is also the 
first called upon to render aid. This 
was demonstrated April 1 in Hawaii, 
when without warning the ocean rose 
up and lashed at the islands with the 
full force of a tidal wave. 

It was seven o’clock on a Monday 
and the were going 
back to work after a pleasant week- 
end. But employes of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, working 
round-the-clock 


morning, islands 


on a basis, were al- 
ready on the job in the Honolulu main 
exchange when inklings of trouble 
trickled in. 

First from Waikiki 
subscribers that water was edging onto 
their Others that 
their telephones behaved oddly, while 


came _ reports 


lawns. complained 
still more reported that they were un- 
able to get parties they called. Then, 
in what was only a matter of minutes, 
word that a _ tidal had 
struck, although its strength and the 
extent of damage were to be undeter- 
mined for hours. 


came wave 


Calls to the police, the hospital, Red 
Cross calls and army and navy calls, 
all indicated that the wave’s propor- 
tions were greater than first realized. 
It soon developed that exchanges on 
windward Oahu were out of order, a 
sign that at least lines were down. As 
traffic in Honolulu exchanges jumped 
by leaps and bounds, Inter-Island radio- 
telephone to Hilo, on the “Big Island” 
of Hawaii, testified that the territory’s 
second city had been dealt a crushing 
blow. By mid-morning, telephone com- 
munication from Hilo to Mutual’s 
Honolulu exchange, and to local news- 
confirmed the ugly fact that 
Hawaii was in the throes of the great- 
est tragedy ever to strike all the 
islands. 


papers, 


Hilo, a city of about 20,000, is on 
the northeast coast of the island of 
Hawaii and is a port of considerable 
importance for its sugar plantations 
and commercial interests. Built close 
to the crescent-shaped bay, the city 
runs gently up slopes which are the 
very foothills of the two major vol- 
canoes, Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa. 
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Soon after the first of the series of 
tidal waves struck, the Hilo main ex- 
change with calls to 
doctors, police and hospitals. When the 
sea receded far into the bay for the 
second time, and the wallop of the first 


was overloaded 


wave left downtown areas reeling, 
water was reported seeping into the 
unattended downtown  sub-exchange. 


The main exchange which had received 
an overwhelmingly large number of 
calls from the stricken area suddenly 
noticed a lull. It was an ill omen, and 
as it developed, the second wave 
lurched into the city to stores 
flying, crush homes, snuff out lives and 
snap pole lines. 


send 


Many homes and residents of the 
waterfront area disappeared with the 





waves. Aerial trunk cables to the down- 


town sub-exchange washed 


though 


were out, 
reached within 
inches of the vital exchange equipment, 
the remained fast. The un- 
happy lull at the main Hilo board soon 
replaced with of calls 

distraught frantic 
friends, island-wide business concerns, 


and water 
building 


hundreds 
relatives, 


was 
from 


first aid calls, police and other emer- 
calls for the 
armed forces. 


gency assistance from 


Though most of the devastated busi- 


ness and waterfront area was minus 


telephone communication, the city 
proper did not lose its communication 
center for the main exchange main- 


tained service despite unheralded han- 
dicaps. Mutual operators point with 





A portion of the Maui Telephone System's poleyard shows some of the heavy army equipment 


that the waves washed in. 


Poles and reels were scattered over a wide area and 


later 


salvaged with the help of the Marine Corps stationed nearby. 
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pride to the fact that nearly all tele- 
phone calls were urgent, few falling 
into the personal category. Once people 
of the territory realized a major dis- 
aster had descended upon them, know- 
ing how taxed and overburdened the 
system would be with priority calls, 
they made as few calls as possible and 
no complaints. 

Despite the danger, Hilo operators 
stayed at their posts, and in a short 
time were joined by off-duty operators. 
Linemen and technicians rushed to re- 
pair Mutual’s service at an hour when 
it was most needed. Today, Mutual 
officials proudly point out that the re- 
sponse of their Hilo personnel was but 
another example of Mutual employes 
placing service to the public above 
safety to themselves. It parallels De- 
cember 7, 1941, when telephone em- 
ployes in Honolulu, a city then under 
enemy attack, rushed to their posts on 
a bright Sunday morning. 

L. E. Clark and D. S. Guild, assist- 
ant manager and chief telephone engi- 
neer respectively, flew from Honolulu 
to Hilo on the day of the disaster to 
survey the damage and work out the 
speediest plan for rebuilding facilities 
and restoring service. 

“It was just impossible to make re- 
quired repairs,” explained Mr. Guild. 
“Thus we welcomed the Signal Corps’ 
cooperation when it helped make tem- 
porary installations of rubber cable to 
vital units.” The latter included the 
Red Cross, the hospital, the police sta- 
tion, Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
Hawaiian Airlines. 

Hilo’s main street, Kamehameha 
Ave., was barely recognizable, said Mr. 
Clark. Stores, homes and shops which 
had washed inland rested at odd an- 
gles in this once busy street. Boulders 
washed up by the sea, and mounds of 
mud and sand made the blockade com- 
plete. Any attempt to replace lines or 
poles was futile and remained so until 
bulldozers and cranes cleared away 
the debris some days later. A telephone 
official in downtown Hilo was making 
observations of poles broken or washed 
away. One pole he noted leaned at a 
45 degree angle but held fast. How- 
ever, the iron steps which normally 
project perpendicular from the side of 
the pole had been bent with such force 
by the wreckage that they now nearly 
paralleled the pole. 


The Hilo system never went dead, 
but it had the death rattle once or 
twice. City electric power was among 
the first casualties, and when it failed, 
Robert Lowrey, island telephone man- 
ager, swung over to the emergency 
plant in the Hilo exchange. In the 
course of a few hours, the increasingly 
heavy load caused the emergency power 
unit to gasp and cough. Just as it ap- 
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Buck poles on Hilo's water front. 


Photo shows typical d 








ge to d and galvanized iron 


buildings. 


peared ready to give up the ghost, in 
mid-afternoon, city power returned and 
alleviated the strain. 

While damage on the other islands 
was by no means as severe as the Hilo 
sector, a roundup of reports showed it 
was widespread and costly. On Kauai, 
northernmost island, a two-mile length 
of poles and wire was wiped out. This 
soon was replaced with a temporary 
line to aid the stricken inhabitants of 
the small village of Haena which had 
been washed to sea. 


Every house in the hamlet disap- 
peared, related Kauai’s’ telephone 
system manager, Raymond Mant, by 


radio-telephone. He also said that the 
village of Wainiha had been destroyed, 
again taking lines, poles and telephones 
with it. Once temporary lines had been 
installed, Manager Mant had _ the 
Kauai radio station, KTOH, broadcast 
a plea to refrain from using the tele- 
phone except in emergency. The main 
exchange, located in the town of Lihue, 
was undamaged for that area of the 
island was spared. However, Kauai op- 
erators had a full day and night in 
handling the unprecedented volume of 
local, toll and inter-island calls. 

On Maui, second largest island of 
the group, the waves exerted their 
force on the broad northeast beaches 
and rushed into the mouths of deep 
valleys in the Hana region. Two valley 
towns on this island were washed away. 
As in the Kauai villages, telephones 
went out to sea with houses and their 
contents. The hamlet of Hamoa, which 
was one of those destroyed, saw the 
pole line from the Hana exchange 
become a complete loss. Sherborn 
Smiddy, Mutual’s Maui system mana- 
ger, expressed doubt that this line will 
be replaced for he learned from Ha- 


moa survivors that none of them plan 
to rebuild their homes on that site. 
Buried cable along the Paia-Wailuku 
beach road proved its value, for while 
homes and consequently drop lines in 
the vicinity torn apart and 
washed away, the cable remained in- 
tact and serviceable. Maui’s pole yard, 
which borders the bay, was thoroughly 
inundated by the water. Poles and reels 
of cable were “scattered from hell-to- 
breakfast,” said Mr. Smiddy. Marines 
stationed on the island aided materi- 
ally in restoring out of chaos 
with their bulldozers and cranes. The 
yard was so gutted by waves that its 


were 


order 


thick topsoil was washed away, leaving 
only the rock base. As if to repay what 
it stole in soil and poles, the sea left 
huge boulders elsewhere in the yard. 

Although Honolulu fortunately es- 
caped damage, rural Oahu bore the 
brunt of the battering waves. In such 
shore towns as Kahuku and Punaluu, 
among the hardest hit, homes were 
either pushed inland or carried to sea 
by the sucking waves. In either event 
drop lines and telephones were dam- 
aged, if not a total loss. 

Poles not washed out survived one 
wave only to be snapped off by build- 
ings pushed up against them. Near 
Waianae on the west, hundreds of 
yards of the Oahu Railway track were 
ripped from their beds and the force 
by which they were carried inland was 
so great as to shear off 29 poles. A 
survey by Hansel Taylor, plant super- 
intendent, shows that it was scattered 
damage,—14 poles out here, 21 poles 
there and a dozen somewhere else. He 
estimated that two weeks after the 
day of the disaster service on Oahu 
would be completely restored. 

Happily, the majority of poles in 
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the hard-hit area withstood the test. 
One of these that held fast probably 
saved the life of a Mutual lineman. 
The crew was just getting on the job 
in a rural area when the ocean rolled 
in. By means not even known to him- 
self, the lineman rescued three young- 
sters from a_ butcher Minutes 
later he found the water rising around 
him. Then he realized that he 
wearing his climbers and took to the 
closest telephone pole. The water 
washed the soles of his feet. When it 
abated he retreated from his perch,- 

and gained new respect for his climb- 


shop. 


was 


ers. 

Traffic tabulations in Mutual’s Hono- 
lulu main office revealed that the number 
of calls made on the eventful day was 
unprecedented during the company’s 
63 years of service. Traffic Manager 
N. D. Lindeberg pointed out that the 
former high record of VJ-day had been 
shattered. And that red-letter date in 
history, December 7, 1941,—while it 
one of both local and national 
tragedy, and placed Mutual in combat 
that very day—saw fewer calls than 
were placed April 1, 1946. 

On the Honolulu toll board, extra 
operators worked day and night. Island 
toll calls soared higher and higher, 
while the volume of Inter-Island radio- 
telephone calls also mounted to 
The bulk of this Inter-Island 
radio-telephone traffic was to and from 
the Big Island. However, Maui and 
Kauai, which were relatively hard hit 
in certain also 
tered traffic 
In spite of Inter-Island calls being re- 
stricted to urgent of three 
minutes’ duration, the board handled 
more calls by mid-morning than it ever 
considered possible. Scores of calls were 
necessarily filed until such time as 
connections could be completed. 


was 


new 
highs. 


shore districts, regis- 


new Inter-Island records. 


messages 


Many subscribers wisely sensed the 
strain on Inter-Island telephone and 
employed Mutual’s wireless system to 
transmit their message. Extra wireless 
operators in Honolulu were placed on 
duty and worked long hours for the 
succeeding days. On the day following 
the tidal wave an item beamed at the 
public via the press requested patrons 


to use wireless in place of the over- 
burdened  radio-telephone wherever 
possible. While this doubled the work 


of the wireless department, it some- 
what lessened the labor of the jammed 
and overworked Inter-Island telephone 
System. 

W. I. Harrington, chief radio-tele- 
phone engineer, stated that like the 
telephone calls, wireless messages were 
much of the same pattern. It was a 





Swept from its bed, 400 yards of narrow gauge railroad sheared off nine poles. Here Mutual 
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case of “Are you safe?” and the sub- 
sequent reply, or else business interests 
between the islands were getting the 
picture via wireless. He added that 
messages sent to and received 
from such foreign countries as Scot- 
land, Germany, Sweden, England and 
Japan. Mainland traffic showed no 
appreciable gain on the first day. How- 
once true proportions of the 
disaster were determined, mainland in- 
terests and relatives shot trans-pacific 
calls well above normal flow. 


were 


ever, 


One week after the disaster, Mutual 
officials estimated the damage at ap- 
proximately $35,000. Emergency crews 
still working hard. There were 
tons upon tons of debris to be cleared, 
roads to be opened and bridges to be 
replaced before telephone reconstruc- 
tion could advance. Then truckload 
upon truckload of poles needed to be 
carted and placed, reels of cable un- 


were 


linemen span the gap with temporary 


lines to restore service the next morning. 


wound and miles of wires to be strung 
on the four Islands. 

Mutual Telephone Co. is in the midst 
of a big task, and one not unlike the 
job that confronted them from the day 
of the blitz until VJ-day. Then it was 
a matter of conversion and 
sion, and compliance with wartime de- 
mands. Today it is a reconstruction 
program that clamors for completion. 

While officials see reasonably rapid 
recovery on most islands, in Hilo serv- 
ice can be restored only as rapidly as 
the afflicted area is rebuilt. But Hawaii 
has risen from its second calamity in 
4% years and again has demonstrated 
to other Americans that it is made of 
pretty stern stuff. Mutual Telephone 
Co., whose employes met the disaster 
head on, is part of Hawaii and proved 
that it, too, is made of pretty stern 
stuff and has what it takes in time of 
calm or calamity. 


reconver- 


>> Twenty-five domestic varieties of wood enter into the nation’s telephone service. Their 
uses range from poles to switchboards and booths. 
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“REMEMBER MOTHER 


Sheri a Urteran Joo!” 


By MAYME WORKMAN, Traffic Supervisor 


The Illinois Telephone Association 


Traffic Editor, TELEPHONY 


Observance of Mothers’ Day se- 

lected ‘“‘Remember Mother—She’s A 
Veteran, Too,” as the official Mothers’ 
Day theme for 1946. 

Comparing mother to a soldier is a 
fitting tribute, in time of peace as well 
as in time of war, for she truly is a 
veteran in her beloved family circle. 
She is loyal to her duty, faithful to her 
trust, untiring in her love and devotion. 
She gives so much and asks so little 
in return. 


To NATIONAL Committee on the 





It is so easy to take mother for 
granted because of her unselfish spirit 
—all the little things she does to make 
life pleasant and smooth for her fam- 
ily. Too often we fail to realize how 
much she has done for us until her 
tired hands are folded and the loving 
voice is stilled. 

While every day should be Mothers’ 
Day, it is proper and fitting that one 
day of the year, the second Sunday in 
May, is set aside to pay tribute to 
r * her in a special way 
and to express our gratitude for her 
loving kindness and devotion. 

During the war years, mother fought 
on the home front for her sons and 
daughters serving in the armed forces. 
She fought with prayers 
tions, 





and supplica- 
heavenward her plea, 
“Please, please bring them home safe, 
dear God!” She prayed for peace, for 
the return of other mothers’ loved ones, 
too. She gave unstintingly of her 
to war activities. She 
hours writing cheerful 
loved ones when her own heart was 
heavy with worry and anxiety. Her 
loving hands packed parcels to be sent 
to camps and to foreign 
the route her 
was 


sending 


time 
spent many 
letters to her 


lands along 
loved ones traveled. She 
ready to encourage other 
mothers and to share their sorrows and 
heartaches. 

’ Let’s pay tribute to mother on her 
special day and make this the 


ever 


best 


Mothers’ Day since its inception with 
a simple church ceremony 39 years 
ago. 


The following verse is the writer’s 
tribute to all the good mothers she has 
known; to her own dear mother and to 
the mothers of her 
ciates. 
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Remember Woh Shea Lvian bo’ 


MOTHERS DAY 
May 12% 


4 TRIBUTE TO MOTHER 
ON HER DAY 


Mother is a “veteran,” 

In time of war or peace, 
Her love and her devotion, 
Will never, never cease. 


When we were tiny children, 
Yes, just a babe in arms, 
She watched, oh so tenderly, 
To shield us from all harm. 


When illness overtakes us, 
She watches and she prays, 
Until we are well again, 
And back to sunny days. 


She helped us with our studies, 
All through our years of school, 
And she taught us the value of 
Practicing the “Golden Rule.” 


Sharing our joys and sorrows, 
She is ever at our side and 
When success comes our way, 
She points to us with pride. 


Yes, mother is a “veteran,” 
The best in all the land, 

On “Her Day,” help her be gay, 
Give her a great big hand! 


Tell her that you love her, 
And show her that you do, 
It will make her happy, 
And you'll be happy, too. 


When Mother’s Day is over, 
Keep her ever in your mind 
Until “Her Day” returns again, 
Be loving, thoughtful, kind. 


M. Workman 


Lincoln T&T Advances 
Mrs. Louise Roth 

The appointment of Mrs. Louise 
Roth as chief operator of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
announced March 29 by C. C. Donley, 
general traffic superintendent. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Bernice Smith Witcoski, 
who resigned following her marriage. 

In her new position, Mrs. Roth will 
supervise the staff of 125 operators in 
the handling of long distance calls at 
the Lincoln exchange and other tribu- 
tary points in nearby towns. She also 
will supervise the information and sec- 
retarial service operations. 

Also named to new positions were 
Miss Marion Nieman and Miss Dorothy 


Nelson of Lincoln and Miss Melba 
Richards of Hastings. Miss Nieman 
and Miss Richards become assistant 


chief operators and Miss Nelson the 
evening chief operator, at the Lincoln 
exchange. Miss Richards formerly held 
the title of chief operator at Hastings 
and Miss Nieman has been the evening 
operator at Lincoln. 

Mrs. Roth’s experience with the Lin- 
coln T&T began in 1931 at the College 
View exchange in Lincoln, prior to the 
time that dial service was installed in 
that section of Lincoln. She held the 
position of chief operator at the Col- 
lege View exchange before being trans- 
ferred to the Lincoln office in 
1937, and was made assistant chief op- 
erator at Lincoln in 1942. Miss Nie- 
man and Miss Nelson both date their 
service with the company to 1941 and 
held 


main 


various 
Miss Richards began her 
Hastings in 1931 and was 
made chief operator in 1941. 
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since have 
positions. 


service in 


supervisory 


New Officers for Two Oklahoma 
Independent Companies 

H. W. Hubenthal, secretary, Okla- 
homa Telephone Association, has been 
notified of two changes in officers of 


mutual telephone companies in Okla- 
homa. 

Dewey Crumm has replaced Oscar 
Lacy, as secretary of the Alfalfa 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. A. N. Dawson, 
Route 1, Box 47, Alva, Okla., has been 


elected secretary treasurer of the Da- 
coma (Okla.) Central 


VV 
IT&T Elects C. D. Hilles 


The election of CHARLES D. HILLES, 
JR., as a director of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., New 
York, N. Y., was announced April 9 by 
Col. Sosthenes Behn, president. Mr. 
Hilles, who is vice president and secre- 
tary of IT&T, joined IT&T in 1941. 
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St. Bernard, Neb., Company 
Granted Rate Increase 

The St. Bernard (Neb.) Telephone 
Co., which supplies service to 127 rural 
subseribers from Lindsay, where the 
Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
has a local exchange, has been granted 
authority by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission to increase its rates 
from $1.00 to $1.25 a month, beginning 
May 1. The company is capitalized at 
$2,400 and has 40 stockholders. 

The commission found a depreciated 
plant valte of $2,797 and a total net 
investment of $3,020. The company’s 
income for 1945 was $1,815, and total 
disbursements $1,825. Testimony of 
officers was that it is possible to con- 
tinue at the present rates and render 
satisfactory service; that the increase 
asked for will enable the company to 
retain competent help; that it has been 
compelled to increase the wages of op- 
erators from $65 to $105 a month and 
its lineman from 50 to 75 cents an 
hour. 

The new rate is expected to increase 
revenues to $2,200 a year, which will 
leave the company an estimated return 
of $4.98 a year. 
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Consolidate 23 Lines to Form 
Stanhope, lowa, Co-op 

In an effort to promote more efficient 
and cheaper telephone service at Stan- 
hope, Iowa, consolidation of 23 lines 
formerly giving service to the town has 
been made to form the Cooperative 
Telephone Exchange of Stanhope. 

The assorted companies of groups 
and individuals, all connected with a 
switchboard group operating the Stan- 
hope switchboard for many years, in- 
clude the Farmer’s Cooperative Tele- 
phone Exchange, the East Marion 
telephone line, the Stanhope Lake Cen- 
ter Telephone Co., the Stanhope North- 
ern Telephone Association, Stanhope 
Northwest Telephone Association, 
South Stanhope Telephone Co., Stan- 
hope-Jewell Cooperative Telephone 
Association and the Hamilton Center 
Telephone Association. 


Nine directors have been elected to 
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administer the new co-operative. G. C. 
Fardal is president for a one-year 
term; Rudy Andrews, vice president 
for three years; Arthur F. Bockwoldt, 
secretary-treasurer, for two years. 
Other members of the board of direc- 
tors and the length of their terms are: 
Asa Cottington and Victor Jacobson, 
three years; Merle K. Dick and R. W. 
Hill, two years; Edgar Whalen and 
L. Q. Dick, one year. 


Vv 


New York Company 
Sells Toll Lines 

Sale of the New York (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Co.’s local toll lines serving 
Jamestown and neighboring communi- 
ties for $11,075 was authorized April 
18 by the New York Public Service 
Commission. 

The Jamestown Telephone Corp. will 
acquire most of the lines for $10,425, 
and the Central Chautauqua Telephone 
Co. the balance for $650. 
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Illinois Commercial Rate 
Hearing by May 15 

Hearings on increased rate schedules 
of the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., Springfield, Ill., probably will be 
held before May 15, Chairman John D. 
Biggs of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
sion has announced. (TELEPHONY, April 
13, page 28.) 

Mr. Biggs said commission engineers 
are attempting to obtain all data neces- 
sary for holding hearings but the hear- 
ing may be postponed if the OPA de- 
cides to contest the higher rates. 

“Our engineering staff has been di- 
rected to check the inventory of the 
plant and property of the company and 
its expenses, revenues and other fac- 
tors entering into its rates,” he said. 

The OPA has 30 days in which to 
decide whether it will oppose the higher 
schedules. If it fails within that time 
to announce its intentions the commis- 
sion may go ahead and hold hearings 
at any time. 

Hearings are expected to last several 
months, but the commission must ap- 
prove or deny the application by March 





1, 1947, it is stated. The new rates 
would be effective in 569 communities 
served by the company. 
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Arkansas Commission Questions 
Special Handset Rates 

Seventy telephone companies operat- 
ing in Arkansas were recently ordered 
by the Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities to show cause why they should 
not immediately discontinue differential 
rates on handset telephones. The com- 
mission set the order for hearing on 
May 28. 

Several companies in the state do not 
have handset instruments; perhaps 
some have them and do not charge a 
differential, the commission said. 

It added, however, that five com- 
panies which serve 110 Arkansas com- 
munities do have the extra charges. 
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Illinois Company Requests 

Rate Increase Approval 
Champaign County Telephone Co., 

Philo, Ill., which serves approximately 

950 subscribers in Ogden, Philo, Tolono, 

Ivesdale, Bondville, Pesotum and ad- 

jacent rural areas in Illinois, applied 


to the Illinois Commerce Commission 
April 15 for permission to increase 
rates. 


According to its annual report filed 
with the Illinois commission, the com- 
pany suffered an operating loss of 
$645.45 in 1945. 

Most of the exchanges have been op- 
erated by the Champaign County com- 
pany for the last 13 years, and there 
has been no advance in rates for eight 
years. 

An official of the company explained 
the increase is necessary to bring rates 
up to the point where salary increases 
can be granted employes to meet the 
requirements of federal government 
standards. 

Increases asked are: 


Rural subscribers, from $1.50 monthly 
to $2.00; private lines in villages from 
$1.50 and in some cases, $1.25 monthly 
to $2.00; business telephones, from 
$2.00 to $2.50 monthly. 
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Bell Acquisition of lowa 
Exchange to Be Heard May 16 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on April 17 adopted an order 
setting for hearing on May 16 at a 
place to be designated later the appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate under Sec- 
tion 221(a) of the Communications Act 
that the acquisition of the telephone 
plant and property of the Stuart ex- 
change of the Iowa State Telephone 


Co. by Northwestern Bell will be of 
advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the 


public interest. 

The commission further ordered that 
notice of such hearing be given to the 
governor of the state of Iowa, the post- 
master of Stuart, Iowa, the town coun- 
cil of Stuart, the Lincoln Mutual 
Telephone Co., and the Iowa State Tele- 
phone Co. The commission ordered that 
a copy of the order be published in 
newspapers having a general circula- 


tion in the counties of Guthrie and 
Adair, Iowa. 
Vv 
Approve Sale of Two 
Minnesota Independents 
Sale of the Farmers Central Tele- 


phone Co., Rapidan Township, to the 
Citizens Telephone 
the 


Mankato (Minn.) 
Co. was authorized April 23 by 


CABLE RACKS are made 
in several lengths. Rigid, 
hot-rolled steel, hot dip 
} galvanized. Regular or 
' heavy-duty types. 
? 









CABLE RACK HOOKS are of either 
channel or T-section types as desired. 
Various lengths. Smooth bearing sur- 
faces. 





MANHOLE STEPS are furnished 
in various lengths and widths to 
suit individual needs. 





DOWEL PIN keeps adjacent 
lengths of clay conduit in align- 
ment during installations. 


MANHOLE LADDERS are 
made of new rolled steel channel 
section with round steel rungs, 
riveted in place. . 4 
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In a telephone system, the vital role 
played by Underground Operations 
makes well-designed, well-made 
equipment of primary importance. 
Oliver Underground Line Materials 
represent extensive experience in 
the manufacture of this equipment. 
Some of the items are briefly de- 
scribed and illustrated here. 
full information, see Oliver Cata- 
log No. 43. 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STS. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, which stated that the Mankato 
company’s Good Thunder, Minn., rural 
rates would become effective in the 
newly acquired territory. 

Approved on the same day by the 
commission was the sale of the White 
Water Valley Telephone Co., in the 
village of Beaver, Winona County, to 
the Wabasha County Telephone Co., 
Plainview. The Plainview exchange 
rural rates will apply in the Water 
Valley territory. 
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Nebraska Farmer Owned 
Independent Asks Rate Hike 


The Kearney County Independent 
Telephone Co. of Norman recently 
asked the Nebraska State Railway 


Commission for authority to increase 
rates on all types of service 25 cents 
a month, stating the present schedule 
is inadequate in view of increased labor 
and material costs. 

The Kearney County company is 
owned by 250 farmers, and serves 300 
subscribers, with operating revenues in 
excess of $6,000. 
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New Chief Engineer for 
Illinois Commerce Commission 
Three new appointments to the IIli- 
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nois Commerce Commission were re- 
cently announced. 

Warren Henry, Springfield, who has 
been acting chief engineer of the com- 
mission for about one year, was pro- 
moted to chief engineer. R. B. Thomas, 
Springfield, the commission’s safety en- 
gineer since 1937, was named assistant 
chief engineer, and R. F. Allen, Alton, 


was advanced from assistant safety 
engineer to safety engineer. 


Hawaii to Portugal Rates 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on April 15 granted special 
the Mutual Telephone 
Co., Hawaii, to publish and file revised 
schedules of charges, effective May 1, 


permission to 


on not less than one day’s notice, es- 
of $18 for the first 
three minutes and $6.00 for each addi- 
tional minute. This is applicable at all 
times for message toll telephone serv- 


tablishing rates 


ice from Hawaii to Portugal, provided 
that formal application for such spe- 
tariff accompany the 
revised schedules. 


Vv 
H. H. Welsh Buys Kansas Co. 


The Northern Kansas Telephone Co., 
Effingham, has been sold to H. H. 
Welsh of Whittier, Calif. The late J.C. 
Valentine purchased the company more 
than 40 years ago. Upon his death in 
1917, A. G. Valentine, took 
charge and has continued as owner and 


cial permission 


his son, 


manager since. 


VV 
Seeks to Abandon Line 
The Grand Chute (Wis.) Mutual 


Telephone Co. has filed application with 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion for permission to abandon a four 
mile line north of Appleton. The line 
has 16 subscribers. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

April 10: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Dept., authority to lease and operate 
channel of Intercounty Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. between Miami and Ft. 
Meyers, Fla. 

April 15: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. permission to 
reduce rates for overseas toll service 
from all points in U. S. to Eire and to 
remove existing service restrictions. 

April 15: Granted Mutual Telephone 
Co., Kualapuu, T. H., permission to ex- 
tend completion date for point-to-point 
telephone station to Oct. 21. 

April 16: Granted AT&T permission 
to reestablish toll service from U. S. to 
Sweden, at reduced rates. 

April 17: Granted New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. construc- 
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tion permits for two experimental 
Class 2 point-to-point stations at Barn- 
stable, Mass., and Nantucket Island, 
with frequencies within bands 4330 to 
4370 and conditionally 4630 to 4670 
megacycles. May operate without duly 
licensed operator providing no inter- 
ference caused to commercial or gov- 
ernment station. 

\pril 17: Granted Southern Califor- 
nia Telephone Co. construction permits 
for experimental Class 2 stations at 
I Angeles and Avalon, Santa Cata- 

1 Island. 

April 18: Granted AT&T permission 
to reduce rates from certain states in 
U. S. to Netherlands. 


California Railroad Commission 

April 19: Application filed by Delta 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Courtland, 
for order authorizing changes in di- 
rectory advertising rates. 


April 19: Petition filed by William 
Michel for rehearing, reconsideration 
and oral argument concerning com- 
plaints against Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Kerman (Calif.) 
Telephone Co. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

April 29: Heard application of York- 
town Mutual Telephone Co., Hunter, 
for certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to operate in Mitchell, Lincoln 
and Osborne counties. 

April 29: Heard application of 
Hunter (Kan.) Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to transfer franchise and cease 
yperating. 

May 6: Hearing on application of 
Border Telephone Co. for authority to 
make certain rate changes at Manter. 
_May 6: Hearing on application of 
Cullison (Kan.) Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make certain 
rate changes. 

May 6: Hearing on application of 
H. I). Wemple for permission to trans- 
fer franchise and cease operating Pied- 
mont ‘Kan.) Telephone Co. 


New York Public Service Commission 

_ April 29: Hearing on petition of Tri- 
State Associated Telephone Corp., Port 
Jervis, for authority to issue certain 
mortgage bonds. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
_May 8: Hearing on application of 
Noble Hardy Telephone Co. at Gene 
Autry for return of certain territory 
near discontinued army camp. 

May 29: Investigation by commission 
of rates charged by Sasakwa (Okla.) 
Telephone Co. 


Utah Public Service Commission 

May 13: Hearing on intrastate toll 
rates of Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

April 30: Heard application of 
Chetek (Wis.) Farmers Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. 

April 30: Heard request of Arthur 
Slotten for extension by Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 

May 1: Heard application of Den- 
mark Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., Denmark, for authority to increase 
rates, 

May 1: Heard application of Kau- 
kauna (Wis.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 
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HAS MANY 
EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


® No Moving Parts 
® Nothing to Adjust 
® Quiet Operation 


® No Radio Interference 


®@ Six Models 
for loads from small 
PBX to Large Central 
Offices. 


RINGING SERVICE 


More and more Sub-Cycle users are finding that it 
is "TOPS" as a powerful, dependable ringing con- 
verter. Through years of service, Sub-Cycle has 
proven its "Heavy Duty" ability to withstand the 
strain of the severest operating conditions. Priced 
low enough to be within reach of the smallest 
exchange. 
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ESTWING 


UNBREAKABLE 


TOOLS 


ONE-PIECE STEEL HEAD 

HANDLE WITH NON-SLIP 

GRIP OF SOLE LEATHER 
Z WASHERS 






—Yet Each Has a Sweet Temper 


Their fine temper, achieved by 
electric forging and _ hardening, 
contributes toward making Estwing 
Tools superior instruments. 


Ripping Claw Hammer comes in 
both High Polish and Velvet Black 
finish. 


Distributed By 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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post digging 
with this 


PERFECTION 
post hole digger 











This SturdE digger is de- 
signed and engineered for 


speed—built by the 
strongest known method 
of construction. Blade and 
shank are forged from 
one solid piece of high car- 
bon steel, then heat treat- 
ed. The blade takes and 
holds a keen cutting edge. 
Ash handles are square 
for two to three feet above 
blade. Then, tapered and 
rounded to give a firm, 
hand-fitting grip. The 
blade is attached to han- 
dle by hardened bolts that 
won't crystallize and shear 
off. 
These special SturdE 
features give you a Per- 
fection Post Hole Digger 
that is easy and economi- 
cal to use. Manufactured 
by The American Fork 
and Hoe Com pany, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Makers of 
True Temper Products. 


sturDf Toots 


@ True Temper 
Paooucr 








Tapered blade is 12 
in. deep by 7 in. 
wide, forged from 
one solid piece of 
high carbon steel. 
Made in regular 
and heavy duty 
lengths. No seams, 
mo joints, no welds 
to weaken and fail. 
Ash handles (7 and 
8 ft.) sanded and 
lacquered, have a 34 
in. span when open, 
carry foot marks to 
show depth of bole. 
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Distributed by 
JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses with Complete 
Stocks in Principal Cities of the United States 
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Executives’ 
Conference 


(Concluded from page 18) 





Rural Telephone Service Committee, 
gave an illuminating report on the all- 
important rural service situation. In- 
asmuch as this subject is of so much 
concern to the telephone industry, Mr. 
Lumpkin’s report is presented on other 
pages of this issue. 


A panel discussion on “How Inde- 
pendent Telephone Companies Can Use 
Radio to Supplement Wire Telephone 
Facilities” concluded the Executives’ 
Conference. 


C. E. Jones, Erie, Pa., chairman of 
the USITA Plant Committee, presided 
over the discussion. B. C. Burden, Lin- 
coln, Neb., consulting engineer and H. 
W. Pike, Madison, Wis., chairman of 
the USITA Commercial Committee, 
participated in the panel. 


Mr. Jones in opening the discussion 
stated: 


“With the development and introduc- 
tion of radio, the telephone industry 
realized that the solution of some of 
these unsolved problems was centered 
around the adaptation of radio to the 
telephone service. After considerable 
experimentation, new equipment was 
developed which permitted the use of 
radio channels in telephone communi- 
cation. However, the industry was 
forced to limit the use of radio to the 
very restricted number of channels 
available which I believe are generally 
used at the present time for over-seas 
or emergency service. .. . 


“During the latter part of 1944 and 
the early part of 1945 an appeal was 
made to the Federal Communications 
Commission by the telephone industry, 
to assign new radio frequency channels 
on a shared or unshared basis and after 
due deliberation, the commission issued 
a report on May 17, 1945 in which it 
allocated certain new frequencies for 
experimental radio service, which could 
be used by the telephone industry. 


“The pressure of the war emergency 
prevented the Independent companies 
from engaging in any experimental 
work to determine the possibilities of 
the use of radio in the telephone field. 
However, with the termination of the 
war, the Bell companies and a few of 
the larger Independent companies have 
taken up the radio angle and are now 
conducting or are preparing to con- 
duct experiments with this type of 
service. .. 


“At a joint meeting of the USITA 
Commercial and Plant committees 
held in January of this year, the sub- 
ject of the ‘Use of Radio in the Tele- 
phone Field’ was first on the agenda. 
At this meeting, it was decided to pre- 
pare a report and recommendations 
which would cover both the commercial 
and plant phases including technical 
material. 


“B. C. Burden, a member of the 
Plant Committee, has in conjunction 
with the Commercial Committee com- 
piled this report entitled ‘Report and 
Recommendations on the Use of Radio 
in the Independent Telephone Field.’ 
This report has been reproduced in 
standard booklet form and is available 
to all who desire a copy.... 

“It is not anticipated that the 
adaptation of radio to the telephone 
industry will at the present time or in 
the future, replace to any great extent 
the existing wire telephone facilities, 
but rather that the adaptation of radio 
will serve to supplement the existing 
wire facilities. The Independent indus- 
try in accordance with the traditions 
it has established throughout the past 
years in developing new and more effi- 
cient telephone communication services 
should be among the first to make a 
concerted effort to take complete 
advantage of the advancement in 
telephony which radio gives us as a 
supplemental service.” 


Mr. Burden presented an illustrated 
address on “Radio and the Independ- 
ents.” 


Pointing out that “the extent to 
which radio may crowd telephone wires 
and cable into the background is any- 
one’s guess,” he discussed the poten- 
tialities of this new telephone tool. He 
stressed particularly the fact that radio 
is more likely to prove in for toll than 
for the mobile services in the average 
Independent exchange. 


Although predicting that microwave 
toll channels held forth promise for 
the future, Mr. Burden was careful to 
point out that much development work 
needs to be done before microwave 
equpiment suitable for telephone toll 
channel use is available. He also called 
attention to the fact that there is still 
a question as to the extent to which 
microwave frequencies may be made 
available by the FCC for toll channel 
use. 

Mr. Pike discussed at length the 
commercial aspects of the adaptation of 
radio by the telephone industry. His 
statement in part follows: 


“It is rather difficult to make recom- 
mendations for definite commercial 
practices to be followed at this time. 
There are, however, several things 
which I believe should be emphasized, 
both for the good of prospective users 
and for the telephone companies which 
might undertake to render one or more 
of the services which have been dis- 
cussed. 

“First of all, I would emphasize the 
importance of administrative people 
knowing exactly what the advantages 
and the limitations of the various 
forms of radio-telephone service really 
are. On the whole, I think it would 
also be desirable for employes who 
deal with the public to be furnished 
with a reasonable amount of informa- 
tion on these services. However, the 
newness of the subject, the technical 
problems involved, and the fact that 
radio services are not likely to be 
‘cheap,’ may make it desirable to fur- 
nish only general information to em- 
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H. W. PIKE 


ployes below administrative levels. 
Accordingly, any inquiries from busi- 
nessmen should be referred to one of 
a few persons who are thoroughly 
qualified to deal with them. 

“It appears to me that any use of 
radio for either long or short haul toll 
will rest largely with the results of 
studies made by engineering or plant 
people. It is also my thought that radio 
for long and short haul toll will not 
particularly reduce costs at the present 
time. This picture should rapidly 
change when engineering designs are 
‘frozen,’ and particularly when pro- 
duction of these items starts. In addi- 
tion, its advantage will probably be 
more in the nature of providing cir- 
cuits to replace those which might 
otherwise be replaced by new pole and 
wire construction, and to provide addi- 
tional circuits where needed. 

“The possible field for mobile and 
rural subscriber services is one which 
I believe telephone company officials 
and commercial supervisory people 
should be particularly alert to cover, 
for I think there may be some severe 
disappointments if both the telephone 
people and prospective users are not 
thoroughly acquainted with what can 
be expected from such services. 

“IT believe that the telephone com- 
panies should, as far as possible, under- 
take to provide urban mobile telephone 
service within the territory they serve, 
for the reason that while in its experi- 
mental stages mobile service may be 
considered adequate by private busi- 
nesses if the automotive equipment can 
be in communication with a headquar- 
ters fixed station, I think the time will 
rapidly come when connection between 
mobile radio equipment and the wire 
lines of the telephone companies 
through the central office will be in 
demand. ... 

“It now appears that rural sub- 
scriber service by means of radio will 
only be practicable where a rural sub- 
scriber is in a quite remote location, 
and without wire facilities for either 
telephone or electric power service. If 
the rural customer is served or likely 
to be served by an electric power line, 
the present thinking is that it would 
cost less to render telephone service by 
power carrier equipment than by means 
of radio. 
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FOR DEPENDABLE RELIABLE 


SERVICE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


TELEGRAPH CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 











MaKe Sptices As STRONG As THE Wire 


with KEARNEY 
CUM-PRES TOOL 








It’s a precision tool — 
that’s well balanced and easy fo use. 


The Cum-Pres tool is ruggedly built and made of drop forged 
steel to withstand hard usage. Makes a clean, neat joint 
as strong as the wire itself, particularly when used with 
Cum-Pres Clean Bore Sleeves. 


Knurling wheels, used to break up oxidation on wire ends, 
are made of hardened tool steel. Jaw faces can- 
not become battered nor the knurling wheels 
burred because a stop keeps these parts separated. 







For complete information and prices, see your 
regular jobber or write 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION 


4236 CLAYTON AVE ST. LOUIS 10, MO Ut 
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_DIAMOND 


SPECIALTIES 


DRIVE RINGS 
/2", Ye" and 7%" eye 


BRIDLE RINGS 
Ye", 1/4", 154" and 3" eye 


(Available with machine 
screw thread) 


HAMMER DRIVE 
ANCHORS 


7g" to 31/2" 


MULTI-SIZE SCREW 
ANCHORS 


For screws No. 6x34" 
to No. 24x13," 





ANGLE SCREW 
FIXTURES 


Tr and 34" 





‘ 
Conduit, Pipe and Cable 
Clamps and Straps 
Toggle Bolts 
Expansion Shields 
Hammer Drive Anchors 


Di-Forge Twist Drills 
and Holders 


Insulated Screw Eyes 


( 
BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
CATALOG No. 644-A 
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“Rural subscriber service by means 
of radio is not expected to replace rural 
wire telephone lines, nor is it expected 
to take the place of rural telephone 
service which may be rendered with 
power carrier equipment. 

“Even so, I think that all companies 
financially able to do so should make 
experimental tests of rural subscriber 
radio service as a means of showing 
that the industry is alert to try new 
developments, and, particularly, in or- 
der that the public will know that the 
industry is ready to adopt every means 
of improving and extending its service. 

“Highway mobile service will defi- 
nitely present a problem to some com- 
panies. Apparently, it will be necessary 
for such companies either to take part 
in this development, or permit the Bell 
System companies to operate stations 
in their territory, because the trunk 


highways in many cases cross large 
areas served by Independent com- 
panies.... 

“The association has already re- 


quested the Commercial Committee to 
review with the Bell System the sub- 
ject of appropriate rates to be estab- 
lished for mobile radio service in 
Independent territory. The Toll Com- 
pensation and Settlements Committee 
has been requested to review the mat- 
ter of compensation to the Independents 
for the use of Independent facilities by 
the Bell System in the transmission 
of mobile radio messages to or from 
points outside the local exchange areas 
of the Independent companies. 

“Although some Independents may 
choose to let the Bell System com- 
panies install radio stations for high- 
way mobile service in Independent 
areas, it is my belief that any com- 
pany which can possibly see its way 
clear to do so ought to get into this 
phase of the business itself from the 
beginning. By so doing, it will have 
the advantages of an equal start in the 
training of its employes and the devel- 
opment of this newest form of tele- 
phone service.” 





SOLVING THE RURAL PROBLEM 


(Concluded from page 20) 





cific Coast.” The purpose of the 
bulletin was to acquaint outside parties 
with the general characteristics and 
prospects of the industry. It and addi- 
tional material has been used in de- 
scribing the telephone business’ to 
financial houses. The Alabama associa- 
tion is also quite active along this line. 
In addition, it has uncovered new and 
aggressive purchasers of run-down 
properties and has aided in obtaining 
funds for their rehabilitation. 

There are some people, including a 
few within the telephone industry, who 
feel that there is nothing the matter 
with the rural telephone situation that 
a little easy money couldn’t cure. They 
diagnose the problem as a mere finan- 
cial one and rally behind any legisla- 
tion designed to finance the industry 
with government funds. 

Francis Welch (Washington editor 
of TELEPHONY) has wisely observed 
“that the industry should think long 
and hard before putting its neck into 
a government collar with a financial 
leash on it.” 

But government money is already 
available without the hazardous impli- 
cations of a Rural Telephone Author- 
ity. For those companies that want 
to do their banking with the U. S. 
Treasury, we call attention to the 
RFC’s blanket participation agreement 
as a means of obtaining financial aid 
through local commercial banks. This 
program, alphabetically known as BPA, 
is one of the RFC’s fanciest programs 
and is a little more than a year old. 
Under it, more than a hundred million 
dollars in credit has been established. 


The plan is designed to help small 
little 
provided 
$240 


business borrowers 
all the 
Mississippi 
up to a legal top of 
money is 


banks and 
funds 
from loaned to a 
chicken fattener 
$350,000. This going into 
new enterprises and the expansion of 
old ones; it part 
for payment of old indebtedness to put 
a firm its feet. A 
wide variety of businesses have taken 
advantage of the scheme and at least 
a few 


and has way 


can even be used in 


more squarely on 


have 
obtaining 


telephone companies 


mean of 


re- 
sorted to it as a 
their needed funds. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, an RFC official recently pulled out 
these as “typical” cases: 


““A pecan cracker and packer in Mis- 
souri gets $9,500 while an Indiana bank 
lends $50,000 to a wholesale grocer. 

“A New York rubber stamp manu- 
facturer takes $10,000, while an Ari- 
zona water company is receiving $10,- 
000. 

“In Seattle, an electrical 
company borrows $2,800, and in the 
same area a manufacturer of truck 
bodies is granted $12,000. 

“A small Illinois town is going to be 
improved by a bowling alley and soda 
fountain, to the tune of $30,000, while 
a Louisiana boat and barge project 
gets $100,000. 

“A fruit and vegetable freezing en- 
terprise in Maryland is awarded $140,- 
000, and a $12,000 theatre is being 
erected in Oklahoma. 

“In Newark, N. J., a producer of 
molded rubber items is handed $10,000, 
while an Iowa jeweler gets $5,500 and 
a Michigan wholesaler of auto parts 
takes $6,000.” 


supplies’ 


Certainly, if there is no other place 
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for the telephone industry to get money, 
this is not a possibility to be over- 
looked. As a matter of fact, the Rural 
Telephone Service Committee -months 
ago recommended this as a source of 
funds for its members unable to obtain 
needed loans through regular commer- 
cial channels. Fortunately, not many 
companies have found it necessary to 
resort to this type of financing. 

But given adequate funds, there is a 
lot of rural expansion as well as an 
improvement in rural service that is 
still awaiting a revision of the rate 
structures of many small companies. 
Adequate rates are the responsibility 
of management, and regulatory bodies 
generally are showing an ever increas- 
ing tendency to grant rate adjustments 
in the interest of obtaining better 
service for the public. Yet the steps 
which small telephone com- 
panies must go to obtain needed 
revisions of their rate structures are 
oftentimes so burdensome that these 
companies choose to stay one jump 
ahead of the sheriff rather than under- 
take them. 


through 


In his association member company 
news letter of April 10, USITA Execu- 
tive Vice President Bailey calls atten- 
tion to a 30-page pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the Independent Telephone 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, entitled, “The 
Small Telephone Exchange Rate Case.” 
As Mr. Bailey points out, the pamphlet 
is “written in simple and easily under- 
stood English, takes the veil of mystery 
away from rate case procedure and 
points out the steps, subject by subject, 
which should be taken in applying for 
rate adjustment.” While the pamphlet 
is designed primarily for exchanges 
having less than 500 stations, there is 
much of interest in it to larger ex- 
changes. 

State commissions can aid in solving 
the rural problem by offering to small 
telephone companies a procedure much 
simpler than now generally employed, 
whereby rate adjustments may be ob- 
tained by the applicant at a minimum 
of cost. 

To maintain that rural telephone 
service continues to be a problem is 
merely to over-emphasize many of the 
same difficulties encountered in render- 
ing good urban service at rates which 
the customer will cheerfully pay. There 
is but little left to the rural telephone 
problem that can’t be overcome by good 
management. 

USITA President W. C. Henry has 
pointed out that in proportion to his 
annual income, a rural telephone costs 
the farmer less than half as much as 
it did 10 years ago. Moreover, his 
present service is a vast improvement 
over that of the last decade. Additional 
improvements are on the way and serv- 
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From one source—Graybar—you can get all the materials and 
tools you need for underground installations. That means sim- 
plified buying. It means assurance of getting items that “go 
together” and will work well together on the job. It also means 
time saved — for Graybar’s nation-wide warehousing system 
provides fast, local delivery of available items. 

A few of the hundreds of first-quality telephone supplies we’ 
distribute are shown below. For details, call our nearest office. 
Graybar Electric Company. Executive Offices: Graybar Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 4659 


CONDUIT — Graybar offers Orangeburg fibre 
conduit and Natco clay conduit —single-duct, 
multiple-duct, branch, and transposition types. 
Also, a full line of fittings and accessories, in- 
cluding bends, bushings, reducers, plugs, caps, 
end bells, adapters, jointing compound and tape, 
and conduit tools. 


MANHOLE SUPPLIES —Graybar distributes 
manhole frames and covers— cover hooks — lad- 
ders —cable racks, grips, insulators — pulling-in 
irons — guards, platform supports, scaffolds, 
and shields. 





DUCT TOOLS —Graybar offers tapered or 


straight duct rods with all standard-type cou- <i) 


plings. Test and laying mandrels, brush clean- 
ers, rod grapples, sand scoops, and jar hammers. 
Also, hydraulic pipe pushers and adjustable 
trench braces. 
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| ice is being extended to the remotest 
areas of the entire United States. Not 
only is progress being made in solving 
| the rural telephone problem, but for 
those companies who are recognizing 
their individual responsibility in their 
own areas and are taking aggressive 
















































THE LINE 15 BUSY" 


steps to meet the demands for rural 
service, the end of the rural problem 
is already in sight. 


S. B. Green Retires as 

Manager at Sumter, S. C. 
Announcement was made April 4 of 

the retirement of S. B. Green, general 






anager o 2 So Caroling on- 
” MODEL 24515-=-- * simental, ie oo mers Soc 
4 ; S.C.) Telephone Co. Mr. Green, who 
; “ SS ‘ 1 the ean for 45 years did 

i Ae serves ‘ stry - 45 years, 
The operator's choice. One of = : not disclose his future plans but stated 
two models. Adjustable in t | that he intended to remain active in 

: = iggy : the telephone business. 

I communication. ’ Mr. Green became general manager 
1 §! | of the Illinois Valley Telephone Co., 
] : Streator, June 1, 1938, and later as- 
: CR R 1 | sumed managerial duties at Sumter. 
a : He held such positions in the telephone 
x ! field as district manager of the Wabash 
i, Telephone Co., Paris, Ill.; district man- 
—" my, Ve, , ager of the Georgia Continental Tele- 
CHAIR COMPANY phone Co., Dawson, Ga.; manager of 
0908 Cnameree CuneeT omamtas erty 4 ma. the Toledo (Iowa) Telephone Co.; gen- 
_— - eral manager of the Tri-City Telephone 











If you have a tough assignment 
for DROP WIRE—TRY ACORN 
Increased facilities enables us to 
handle your limited essential re- 
quirements now. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 


Co., Clinton, Iowa, and executive duties 
with the Southern Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Vv 


Northington General Manager 
South Carolina Continental 
Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of G. W. Northington as 
general manager of the South Carolina 


Continental Telephone Co. and the 
Sumter (S. C.) Telephone Co. Mr. 
Northington was formerly’ general 


commercial and traffic superintendent 
of the telephone properties of the Asso- 
ciated Public Utilities Corp., and suc- 
ceeds S. B. Green, former general 
manager of the South Carolina prop- 
erties, both of which are part of the 
Telephone Bond & Share System. 

Mr. Northington’s telephone experi- 
from 1914, when afte 
graduation from high school he entered 
the employ of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as repairman, 
progressing in succeeding years to po- 
sitions of steadily increasing responsi- 
bility. 

In 1923, he entered the employ of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. and after 
serving in various capacities for five 
} the Missouri Standard 
Telephone Co., Lebanon, Mo., a sub- 
sidiary of Associated Public Utilities 
Corp. 

In May, 1929, he promoted to 
the position of general traffic superin- 
tendent of the Associated Public Utili- 


ence dates 


years, joined 


was 


ties Corp. and later became general 
commercial and traffic superintendent, 
from which position he recently re- 


signed to take over his new duties in 
South Carolina. 


Vv 


Southwestern Bell to 
Install New Carrier Equipment 

Telephone carrier equipment enabling 
as many as 12 conversations to be sent 
simultaneously over one circuit between 
cities will add 252 more long distance 
circuits St. Louis and the 
Southwest, it was announced April 23 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Installation of the equipment at a 
cost of $1,492,000 which provides for 
the circuits without stringing addi- 
tional wire or cable, will be completed 
this year. It was explained the new 
equipment permits as many as 12 con- 
versations on different frequencies to 
be superimposed on a single circuit. 


between 


The equipment will provide for faster 
handling and a greater volume of calls 
between St. Louis, Kansas City, Joplin, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Houston and 
San Antonio. 
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Senate Committee Schedule 
Hearing on S. 1385 

A hearing was to have been held 
May 3 before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce upon 
S. 1385, a bill to provide for aid 
in industrialization of underdeveloped 
areas authorized by Senator Bailey 
(N. C.). A companion bill pending in 
the House, was introduced by Congress- 
man Hays of Arkansas as HR 4068. 
The general purpose of the bill is to 
elevate standards of living in under- 
developed areas by providing for tech- 
nical aid and assistance through the 
secretaries of commerce, agriculture 


and labor. 

One section of the bill directs the 
two cabinet officers mentioned to 
study “and recommend to Congress 


further action with respect to 

rates or charges for, and services or 
facilities provided by, railway, water, 
road, and other transportation facili- 
ties, and electrical, communication, and 
other utilities; limitations upon and 
handicaps to local industrialization cre- 
ated by such rates, charges, or services, 
and steps to correct excessive charges 
or to improve inadequate services.” 


Vv 


Oklahoma Association to 
Resume District Meetings 

The Oklahoma Telephone Association 
will resume holding district telephone 
meetings this spring and summer fol- 
lowing temporary suspension of the 
gatherings during the war. 

Meetings set thus far are for Geary, 
Okla., on May 10 and for Broken 
Arrow, Okla, on June 18, H. W. Hu- 
benthal, association § secretary, 
nounced. 


an- 


The Geary meeting will be sponsored 
by Claude Smithpeter, manager Geary 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. L. J. Bullis, 
division commercial superintndent, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Okla- 
home City, will preside at the noon- 
day luncheon. Principal address will be 
by Charles J. Page, city superintendent 
of schools and the response by Me. 
Bullis. 

The program for the afternoon 
meeting includes: Address: “Our Pres- 
ent Day Problems and the Solution,” 
speaker to be selected; “Plant Mainte- 
nance,” by Harry Workman, division 
plant superintendent, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Oklahoma City; 
“Telephone Service and Rates,” by B. 
Richardson, telephone engineer, Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, Okla- 
homa City; “Rural Telephone Develop- 
ment,” by V. S. Reynolds, district man- 
ager, Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Waynoka. 

The Broken Arrow meeting will be 
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sponsored by the Oklahoma Telephone 
Co., W. T. Autry, vice president and 
general manager. Paul Miller, owner 
and publisher of the Broken Arrow 
Ledger, and president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, will be the luncehon 
speaker. Program for the business ses- 
sions to be held in the Broken Arrow 
Masonic Hall is yet to be arranged. 


vv 


L. V. Anglin to Join 
Inter-Mountain Company 


The resignation of L. V. Anglin, dis- 
trict plant superintendent of the Ash- 
land (Ky.) Home Telephone Co., effec- 
tive May 15, recently was announced 

Mr. joining the 
Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., 


Anglin is Inter- 
as construction supervisor to assist in 
the of 
large postwar expansion program. 


completion Inter-Mountain’s 


Joining the Ashland company when 
its total exchange property included 
only Ashland, Catlettsburg and Green- 
up, Mr. Anglin’s first job was as truck 
to his 
present position as district plant su- 
perintendent. He is completing 18 years 
of service with the company. 


driver and he steadily rose 








The preservative (a highly 
chlorinated phenol solution) is 
more toxic than any others in 
common use. 


| Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


@ATHE NEON GLOW 


indicates hot or 
wires. Tells AC fom De. 


For to inary 
peony bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 


onl ket-size tester with 
PATENTED SAFETY FEA- 


RTC-2 VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 


for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 







LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. 


LEADING TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


STANDARDIZE ON 


PENTA POLES 


FULL LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


Newark, N. J. 
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They cre all 
PORTER 


CUTTING TOOLS 


and yours for S PEED 


LABOR SAVING 
and SAFETY. 





CUTTER 


Cut quick and all the way 
through — stranded guy wires, 
insulated wires and all types 
of cable. Lots of power, plenty 
of endurance and built with 
the precision of fine tool mak- 
ing. Be sure it is a Porter — 
HKP on the grips. 









PORTABLE — POWERFUL 


Every Porter tool is easily portable and 
operates independent of any power 
source except the hands of the user — 
Porter tools are on-the-job-tools—and their 
capacities start in where the ordinary 
one hand tool stops. You may know and 
use some Porter tools—but do you know 
the complete line and the broad range of 
models and capacities? There is a Porter 
tool for almost every cutting job-—-rods, 
cable, straps, barb wire, etc. 





Ruggedly and scientifically de- 
signed to meet requirements 
of telephone and power com- 
panies for line clearing. Both 
blades are sharp and are high 
quality steel forgings. Light in 
weight. Requires minimum op- 
erating power. 





SEND FOR 
PORTER CATALOG 


and 


describing fully these 


many other cutting tools 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
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Name E. H. Danner President 
Of Texas Telephone Co. 

Announcement was made on May 1 
by V. E. Chaney, executive vice presi- 
dent of Telephone Bond & Share Co., 
of the election of E. H. Danner as 
president of the Texas Telephone Co., 
Sherman, Tex., an operating company 
of the Telephone Bond & Share Group. 

Mr. Danner, who was formerly vice 
president of Telephone Services, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, will move shortly to Sher- 
man to take up permanent residence. 
It also was announced that S. H. Shutt, 
vice president of the Texas Telephone 
Co., will continue in his present posi- 
tion as vice president and general man- 
ager, with direct supervision over the 
company’s operations. 

Coincident with the naming of Mr. 
Danner as president, the telephone 
company announced its plans for broad 
scale improvements and expansion in 
plant and central office facilities to 
meet the steadily increasing demands 
for service to subscribers in its 19 ex- 
changes in Texas. The company esti- 
mates that this program, which will be 
pushed ahead as rapidly as materials 
and equipment become available, ulti- 
mately will involve an expenditure of 
over $1,000,000. 

Mr. Danner is widely known in the 
Independent telephone field, and has 
had broad experience in the operation 
and administration of telephone prop- 
erties for various companies. A native 
of Illinois, and a graduate of Illinois 
College, he began his career in the 
telephone business in the plant depart- 





E. H. DANNER 


ment of the Illinois Telephone Co., 
Jacksonville, in 1928, and steadily pro- 
gressed to positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility, finally becoming plant 
superintendent. 

In January, 1935, Mr. Danner joined 
the Telephone Management Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as field inspector, study- 
ing the operations of the various tele- 
phone that organization 
served. In April of the same year he 
went to Durham, N. C., and served as 
manager of the Durham Telephone Co. 
until 1940. During that period he su- 
pervised major extensions and improve- 
ments to the company’s central office 
and plant facilities. 


companies 





























SWITCHBOARD POSITION SHOWING 
INSTALLATION OF DUST TRAP 











DUST-TRAPS 


for use in 


TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARDS 


Practical, Efficient 
yet Inexpensive. 


Genwilmar Company 


Inc. 
Patented DUST-TRAPS 
80 Hudson Avenue, Red Bank, N. J. 
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CHANCE PIKE POLES 
with REVERSIBLE 


“SAFETY POINT” 
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CHANCE Pike Poles hive 
these Extra features: 


e Point can be reversed and 
inserted into ferrule. No 
sharp projection. 





Worn points can be re- 
placed. 


Spiral tip holds without 
slipping. 


Choice fir poles, lacquer 
finished, with 
reinforced 
butt. 


Wire lift attach- 
ment can be in- 
serted in same 
ferrule. 
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In August, 1940, he returned to Fort 
Wayne as vice president of Telephone 
Services, Inc., operating service center 
for the principal telephone companies 
of the Gary Group. During the early 
years of his service with this company, 
he spent most of his time among the 
operating companies inspecting plant 
additions and improvements, making 
studies and recommendations, and deal- 
ing generally with operating problems. 
Mr. Danner continued in this position 
until his recent election as president 
of the Texas Telephone Co. 


Vv 


R. H. Bishop Named Sales 
Director of Sylvania 

Robert H. Bishop has been named 
director of sales for all divisions and 
subsidiaries of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., New York City, according to 
an announcement April 23 by Don G. 
Mitchell, executive vice president. 





R. H. BISHOP 


Mr. Bishop, who joined Sylvania in 
1936, will be responsible for the co- 
ordination of selling policy in all divi- 
sions of the company as well as its 
subsidiaries, Colonial Radio Corp. and 
Wabash Corp. He also will have direct 
line responsibility for the sales organ- 
ization of the lamp, fixture, radio tube 
and electronics divisions. 


Vv 


>> Doubt is not sin. No young man or 
woman should be afraid of questioning 
their faith. They must reach their par- 
ent’s religion by passing through the 
valley of doubt and coming through 
with a stronger faith. Doubts show 
interest and zeal. — John Sutherland 
Bonnell, D.D. 
Vv 
>> Men are seldom more innocently 


employed than when they are honestly 
making money.—Johnson. 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 
INVESTIGATIONS © VALUATIONS 


REPORTS 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 


Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, It. 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 
Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. Preservative treatments of 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 
Main office Gnd tabaretertens Mobile, Ala. 
New York, N. Y., St. rF Mo., and Eugene, Ore. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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POSITION WANTED 





Available for company management 
commercial | 


(or assistant), general 
manager, personnel director, auditor or 
comptroller. Have unequalled successful 
oo gag record with 17 years Bell 


Class A Independent companies. | 


Married, two children. Write Box 2267, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


A-1 Cableman with 20 years’ plant 
construction and maintenance experi- 
ence. Eight years with Bell. Age 42, 
Irish-English, good appearance and 
education. Height 6’2”, weight, 195. All 
offers considered. Write Wm. Farrar, 
Auburn, II. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














Reconstructed Equipment 


New Kellogg or W. E. 2 Cond. magneto Swhd. 
ED amenddsns doavontsabnanestaeeotnccces -70 
Kellogg No. 22 Local or C. B. Transmitters com- 
plete with Mouthpieces less backs @ 
—7 Practically New Linesman’s test set with 
ar Gen. 1600 ohm ringer complete with 
batteries TD ccccceese coencosoccetoesesocsoce 
Cook No. 10 or No. 8 Main frame arresters with 
heat coils and carbons banks of 20 lines per 
GE TED bbcccvoccpbtdstdeewesbekessneaeeecess 8.00 
W. E. No. 1001-C Lineman test set all metal type 
with push button switch hook in handle and 3 
CE ME Wincachecccocaccecesveeenecencces 5.00 
Auto. Elec. A. 0. Enclosed gong steel signal sets 
with booster coil Cond. and 1400 oo biased 
ringers @ $6.50—without Ind. Col 5.50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


15.00 








Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 











POLES 





8B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, Plain or 
butt treated. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon’ Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
speites Minn.—Northern White—Western 
ed Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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HELP WANTED 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED: For Class A, midwestern 
telephone company. We want a man 





| 
| 
| 


with ability and experience; one who | 


can take the initiative and carry proj- 
ects forward to completion. If you can 
handle men and if you want to connect 
with a fast moving organization that 
has plenty of work ahead, then write 
us in full detail about yourself. Inter- 
views will be granted to qualified men. 
Write Box No. 2233, c/o TELEPHONY. 








WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 











FILMGRAP##, >corders 


Conference 


eRe 


UNINTERRUPTED 
(up to 12 hours) Conference 
ate Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES REPRODUCER CO.mc. 612 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. JT 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 





COMING SOON! 
POWER DRIVEN 
Precision Polisher 

for 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
SWITCHBOARD PLUGS 
It’s Very Fast 
ASK ABOUT IT Patent Pending 


W. C. DELZELL 


P. O. Box 950 Yuma, Arizona 






















——j TELEPHONE -— 


ad O1RECTORY joe 
ADVERTISING 


L.M:BERRY & CO. 


White or Telephone 7 
Phaenaifion Pe 
TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





HELP WANTED 


Ww ANTED: Telephone operator, 
middle-aged lady for a small telephone 
exchange. Write Hammond Telephone 
Exchange, Hammond, Minn. 


WANTED: Local manager for tele- 
phone company operating in Pennsyl- 
vania having in excess of 4,000 stations. 


| Good opportunity for man qualified to 


advance to larger system groups. In 
icati i cation, ex- 
perience, 


status, small photograph, recommenda: 
tions, etc. Write Box 2188, c/o TELEPH- 
ONY. 


WANTED: Factory PAX man de- 
sired for maintaining and installing 
switchboards in New York City. Ex- 


cellent pay. Write Box 2273, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 
WANTED: Chief operator on com- 


mon battery board in good town of 
1,200; close to Kansas City, Kan. In 
application furnish picture, experience 
and reference. Write Box 2263, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


PLANT ENGINEERS WANTED: 
Experienced men for permanent posi- 
tions. Work to include designing aerial 
and underground cable plants and open 
wire lines in exchanges of 5,000 to 8,000 
stations to be converted to dial opera- 
tion. Must have good knowledge of 
transmission and supervisory values. 
State age, experience, education, ete. 
Write Box 2261, c/o TELEPHONY. 


DISTRICT COMMERCIAL MANA- 
GER WANTED: By large, growing In- 
dependent telephone company. Excellent 
opportunities for the right man. In ap- 
plication supply full information as to 
availability, number of dependents, age, 
education, experience, present employ- 
ment and references. Attach recent 
photograph. Write Box 2262, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 


HAS CLOSING OF WAR PLANT OR MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENTS LEFT YOU WITH 
SURPLUS PABX EQUIPMENT WHICH YOU 
WISH TO SELL? If so, communicate de- 
tails at once to Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., Box 889, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Telephone engineer with 22 years’ 
operating experience wishes to buy 
telephone system of 400 or more sta- 
tions or controlling interest. Give full 
particulars. Write Box 2269, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


Telephone engineer, veteran, desires 
to buy telephone exchange or system; 
approximately 400 to 1,800 stations. 
Twenty years’ experience. Willing to 
buy controlling interest. Write Box 
2272, c/o TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONY 
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